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more urgent and important in this country than 

the doings of armies and fleets. The Compulsory 
Service agitation has reached a climax, the seriousness 
of which can scarcely be exaggerated. On Monday 
the Minister of Munitions issued what was practically 
an appeal to the country against his colleagues. “ If,” 
he declared, “ the nation hesitates, when the need is 
clear, to take the necessary steps to call forth its man- 
hood to defend honour and existence ; if vital decisions 
are postponed until too late . . . then I can see no 
hope.”” Under ordinary circumstances the issue of such 
a statement, embodying views known to be in opposition 
to those held by a majority of his colleagues, including 
the Prime Minister, would necessarily have involved 
Mr. Lloyd George’s immediate resignation from the 
Cabinet. As it is it has created a situation of which it 
is difficult to predict the issue. For two or three 
months past it has been widely stated in political circles 
that Mr. Lloyd George intended to take the first oppor- 
tunity of breaking up the Coalition Government and 
forming a new administration under his own leadership ; 
and that in pursuance of this aim he was even prepared 
to force an election in the middle of the war. Hitherto 
we have declined to believe these stories; but they 
now seem to have been confirmed in a way which leaves 
hardly a loophole for doubt. The premature and 
unexpected issue of this “‘ Preface” to a forthcoming 
volume of speeches must have been intended by its 
author to precipitate a Ministerial crisis and to secure 
for himself the free hand which only a man who has 
chosen his own colleagues can have. Otherwise it is 
inexplicable. 


Ff: the moment domestic affairs have become 


The contents of the manifesto were as remarkable as 
its manner of issue. Even those to whom the general 
tenour of the document was most welcome must have 
observed in more than one passage evidence of strong 
excitement amounting to a lack of ordinary mental 
balance. How else is it possible to account for the 
sneer at President Wilson, the imaginative and highly 
coloured description of the German advance in Poland, 
and the almost grotesque exaggeration of the unfavour- 
able features in Russia’s present position? During the 
last fortnight the Russians in a series of successes have 
captured over 40,000 prisoners and many guns; yet 
Mr. Lloyd George asks us to believe that Russia is about 
to retire from the field to re-arm, leaving a gap which 
we must fill. Elsewhere he declares, in flat opposition 
to the figures which have been issued officially in all the 
Allied countries, that “ for over twelve months Russia 
has absorbed the energies of half the German forces.” 
Elsewhere, again, he asks “ Are we getting all the men 
we shall want next year to enable us even to hold our 
own?’ when every intelligent newspaper knows that 
the Allies have already far more than enough trained 
men to hold their own, however short they may be of 
the numbers and equipment necessary for a decisive 
victory. Scaremongering of this sort, by inviting 
scepticism, obviously defeats its own end. Mr. Lloyd 
George may reply that he knows the audience he is 
addressing better than we do. But the title of his 
book, which is Through Terror to Triumph, suggests 
more than a doubt on that point. “ Terror”’ is not a 
word that is applicable, or ever likely to be applicable, 
to the condition of any but an exceedingly small section 
of the British people. 

* * * 
What Lord Kitchener had to say on Wednesday as to 


the position of Russia was ample to correct any false 
impressions that may have been created in the minds 
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of the public by Mr. Lloyd George. The Russian Army, 
said Lord Kitchener, “ far from falling out of the fighting 
line, is still a powerful and undefeated unit. . . . forti- 
fied by an ever-increasing supply of munitions.” It has 
suffered severely, but so have the Germans, and no one, 
he pointed out, can say at present which of the two 
armies has suffered the more. The victories claimed by 
the Germans “ may only prove, as military history has 
so often demonstrated, to be defeats in disguise.” 
“‘ Russia, with her vast territory, has always been able 
ultimately to envelop and annihilate the largest invading 
armies. In this she is certainly no less capable to-day 
than she was a century ago.” This view of the situation 
may of course be proved by the event to have been 
wrong; but unquestionably it is the military, as con- 
trasted with the civilian, view. The politician looks at 
the occupation of territory, and forms his opinions 
accordingly. The soldier knows that political results 
are not military results, that it is armies and not 
acres that matter, and that it may well be worse for 
Germany that the final struggle should take place on 
the Niemen and the Dniester, or even on the Dnieper, 
than on the Oder. The very considerable Russian 
victories which have been recorded since the beginning 
of the month do not, we fear, indicate so thorough a 
turning of the tide as a reader who had no map to guide 
him might suppose ; but their moral value is important, 
and they do at least seem to show that the real 
danger which faced our Russian Allies—.e., that at the 
end of their retreat they might find themselves in no 
condition to resist a crushing and enveloping attack— 


now no longer exists. 
* * * 


The opening of Parliament has led to a substantial 
increase of the publicly available data relating to the 
conscriptionist issue. The Prime Minister has given the 
approximate number of the enlistments up to date as 
‘** nearly three million,” which is considerably less than 
we had ventured to estimate. At the same time we are 
told that recruiting has been falling off, and that men 
are not now coming forward in numbers adequate to 
ensure the full maintenance of our military strength 
throughout next year. One of the factors tending 
towards the necessity of compulsion thus becomes inore 
definite. It remains to be seen what results will be 
produced by the use of the National Register by recruit- 
ing officers. If these results are satisfactory, well and 
good. If not, then a decision will have to be come to as 
to what steps should be taken. But the decision will 
have to be based on factors regarding which the public is 
still almost completely without information. There is 
the question of how many men can be spared from in- 
dustry and how they are to be selected so as not to 
cripple our export trade. There is also the question of 
what is the actual amount of the deficiency of men 
below the standard of Lord Kitchener’s requirements, 
and whether this deficiency is large enough to justify a 
revolutionary change in our methods. In due course 
these questions will have to be considered if the Govern- 
ment should decide to ask for compulsory powers. At 
one time the country might have accepted compulsion 
on authority, but it will not do so now. It will have to 
be given all the materials for an independent judgment. 








The relations between Germany and the United States 
remain extremely critical. The revulsion from the be- 
lief of a fortnight ago that the battle of civilisation had 
been won by President Wilson has caused a stiffening of 
American feeling to a point it has never before reached 
since the submarine question arose. There has been 
more excitement on previous occasions, but never 
apparently more real anger and determination. Ac- 
cordingly the President, whose main preoccupation 
throughout has been to represent as faithfully as possible 
the more cautious elements in American public opinion, 
has adopted a firmer attitude. He has virtually dis- 
missed the Austrian Ambassador, and is believed to have 
refused to continue any negotiations with Germany until 
the sinking of the Arabic has been unreservedly dis- 
avowed and guarantees have been given for the carrying 
out of the promise which he believed he had secured. 
Meanwhile arrangements are going forward for the 
floating of a huge British Loan in New York. In the 
early days of the war the President expressed his objec- 
tion to any loan being floated for the belligerents in 
America; but as this loan, if it goes through, will 
probably be privately subscribed and its produce spent 
wholly in America, and as the rectification of the ex- 
change by this means will be of advantage to a great 
many American exporters, it is considered improbable 
that any difficulties will be raised in Washington. 


* * * 


The emphatic resolution of the Labour Party en- 
dorsing the Trade Union Congress declaration against 
Compulsory Military Service and pressing for a combined 
deputation to the Prime Minister on the subject will, 
we hope, be noted by the “ Die Hards ” who are doing 
their utmost to drive us into internecine strife. The 
workmen have, as yet, scarcely begun to realise that 
what is now openly demanded is industrial conscription 
—arbitrarily imposed service, for this individual or 
that, under military law, in a factory belonging to 
private capitalists, and run, with whatever illusory 
limitations against excess, avowedly for their private 
profit. Thus the workman would be bound for an 
indefinite period to implicit obedience, without the 
power of relinquishing his situation under pain of 
summary punishment, at wages, for hours, and under 
conditions which neither he nor his Trade Union is to 
be allowed even to share in deciding, and from which 
he is not to be permitted to escape without his employer's 
certificate. Meanwhile no such industrial conscription 
is to be applied to the lives of those who are not manual 
workers ; nor to the employers generally, who are to go 
on making their profits in the accustomed way ; nor to 
any persons living on rent and industry, who may, if 
they choose, continue in idleness. If this reckless 
proposal—which can seem necessary only to those who 
are without the ordinary “ good employer” capacity 
for evoking the best from their workers—does not rouse 
organised labour to fury we shall confess our surprise. 

* * * 

Those who seek national salvation in Government by 
newspapers should be greatly comforted by what 
occurred last Monday. On that morning the Times 
enunciated in moderate, but firm and dignified, lan- 
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guage a demand that “‘ some one man” should be made 
responsible for the security of London against attacks 
by Zeppelins. By the afternoon the Government had 
come to heel, and the appointment of Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott “to take charge of the gunnery defences 
of London against attack by enemy aircraft” was 
announced. It may, of course, be suggested by the 
sceptical that we have inverted cause and effect, and 
that the demand was made because of the appointment, 
not the appointment because of the demand. It is 
true that newspapers often hear of these things before 
they are announced, and not uncommonly make use 
of the interval to gain credit for what they know is 
about to happen—as when Lord Kitchener was ap- 
pointed to the War Office. And in the present case 
the wonderfully short interval between the demand 
and the announcement may seem to support this 
explanation. But since on the following morning the 
Times claimed the appointment to be the result of its 
suggestion we must suppose that it had no prior know- 
ledge of the Government’s intentions—or else we must 
suppose it to have been guilty of an exceptionally 
stupid and clumsy piece of imposition. 


* x * 


A very remarkable State trial comes to an end with 
the sentences in the Punjab conspiracy case cabled 
from India this week. In April last a special tribunal 
of three Commissioners (two English sessions judges 
and one Indian advocate) was constituted at Lahore, 
under the Defence of India Act, for the trial of 81 
persons accused of conspiracy to wage war upon the 
King. The case for the prosecution was based upon 
a mass of evidence accumulated by the Punjab police, 
supplemented by the testimony of two informers. This 
testimony embodied a story of extraordinary interest, 
touching the activities of a secret society of young 
Indian revolutionaries working under the direction of 
a group of leaders in California and neighbouring States 
on the Pacific slope. The prosecution contended that, 
as the result of the associated effort in America and the 
Punjab reinforced by German agents, a vast organisa- 
tion had been at work, seducing Indian soldiers from 
their allegiance, collecting arms and money by means 
of dacoity or gang robbery, plotting the murder of 
police and other officers, and publishing subversive 
books, newspapers and leaflets. The Special Com- 
missioners sat almost continuously for three months. 
They have taken over six weeks to produce their judg- 
ment, by which 24 of the accused are sentenced to death, 
27 to transportation for various terms, and six to im- 
prisonment. There is, of course, no appeal, the special 
tribunal being a court of summary and final justice. 


* * * 


The closing day of the Trade Union Congress produced 
the best real debate of the week, on a subject which the 
Congress understood, and felt to be specially important 
to Trade Unionism. The old-established Society of 
Coachbuilders made itself the spokesman of all the 
“ eraft ” Unions, which felt themselves menaced by the 
pretensions of the two great “ industrial’ Unions of 
coalminers and railway workers to enrol all those, 
whether mechanics of different crafts, labourers, clerks, 








seamen or waiters, who happen for the time being to be 
employed by a colliery owner or a railway company. 
In the end a resolution condemning any attempt to 
divide men of one craft or calling, in order to bring a 
portion of them into organisations based on community 
of employment, was carried by a narrow majority on 
a “card vote” (proportionate to membership). In fact, 
the great majority of the “ craft’ Unions just managed 
to defeat the serried battalions of the miners and railway 
workers. Unfortunately such a vote leaves unsolved 
the problem of adjusting Trade Union constitutions to 
the ever-changing facts of capitalist organisation—a 
problem pressing equally on the theoretic enthusiasts 
for either “ industry ” or “ craft.” A practical solution 
may presently be found in letting each man belong to 
his Craft Union if he chooses as regards contributions 
and benefits; but whenever he is employed about a 
railway or a mine, attaching him for “ industrial” 
purposes to the Industrial Union, to which the Craft 
Union would transfer a capitation fee. 

* * * 

An interesting opening for women’s employment is 
afforded by the War Office, which is now appointing 
women exclusively to be ‘“ Forwarding Supervisors ”’ 
at the hundred and fifty principal country railway 
stations in Ireland. They are to wear a War Badge, 
but not uniform, and to be paid, if on full time, 4s. 6d. 
per day and “bicycle allowance,” together with a 
lodging allowance when employed away from home. 
Their duties will be to check the quantity and quality 
of the hay and straw which the War Office is pur- 
chasing all over Ireland; to supervise the loading 
into railway trucks, and the weighing and the labelling 
of the loads; and to record and report all the consign- 
ments. They will be under a District Officer for each 
county, who will presumably be a man. Applications 
for these appointments from locally resident ladies are 
invited within the next week by the District Purchasing 
Officer of Supplies, North Wall Extension, Dublin. 
We should like to hear of a similar common-sense 
utilisation of women as inspectors and supervisors in 
Great Britain. 

7 * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Large meetings were 
held in Dublin on Sunday to protest against the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Pim, Mr. Blythe and other organisers 
of the Irish Volunteers. It will be remembered that 
about two months ago Mr. Pim and his companions 
were ordered to leave Ireland, and on failing to do so 
received sentences of imprisonment, which they are still 
serving. Neither Mr. Birrell in Parliament, nor the 
prosecution at the trials, could disclose the evidence or 
the charges against these men, and their actual offence 
is still a mystery. Sunday’s protest certainly expressed 
the feelings of all unofficial Nationalists and, nominally at 
least, those of the Party, for Mr. Devlin some weeks 
ago “ demanded "’ the release of the prisoners in a letter 
to Mr. Birrell. There have been, by the way, no further 
arrests since Mr. Devlin published his letter. Some of 
the earlier Defence of the Realm Act prisoners against 
whom specified charges were brought have now served 
their sentences, and Mr. Skeffington, who defeated his 
jailers by hunger-striking, is lecturing in America, 
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R. LLOYD GEORGE, in spite of the working- 
M class origin which he so proudly claims, has 
never exhibited any sympathy with Trade 
Unionism. On many occasions in the course of his 
political career he has been brought into contact with 
the great Trade Unions, and his relations with them 
have never been other than entirely civil and friendly ; 
but it has always been obvious that Trade Unionism repre- 
sents a form of working-class aspiration which he does 
not understand and does not like— to which, indeed, he is 
definitely antipathetic. Under ordinary circumstances 
this peculiarity of his—though it very nearly led to the 
wrecking of his Insurance Act—is of no great conse- 
quence, since the Trade Unions are, politically speaking, 
quite capable of looking after themselves. But just 
now it is a disadvantage, which may be found to amount 
to a national misfortune, that the man who is chiefly 
responsible on behalf of the Government for dealing 
with the extremely difficult situation which has arisen 
between capital and organised labour should be a man 
who is suspect as Mr. Lloyd George is suspect in the 
ranks of Trade Unionism. It is possible that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s colleagues are not alive—it is certain that the 
Press as a whole is not—to the grave danger that is 
inherent in this situation; and if that be so the time 
has clearly come when plain language ought to be used. 

What must be understood is that Mr. Lloyd George 
has not convinced, and never will convince, Trade Union- 
ists that he is offering them a square deal. He may be 
as honest as the day, but he is too “ clever ’’ to be trusted. 
The working man is not as a rule a dialectician, and does 
not know the meaning of the term suppressio veri, but 
he does know instinctively that the truth is never quite 
so plausible as Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches are ; and so 
he takes them with relish, but with more than a grain of 
salt. And unfortunately he is justified in so doing. 
Mr. Lloyd George, like so many other political lawyers, 
is so accustomed to think that he can get what he wants 
by making out a good verbal case for it that he forgets 
the danger of sacrificing accuracy to effect in cases when 
the object is not merely to carry the audience with him, 
but to leave them permanently convinced. He over- 
looks the scrutiny to which his words will subsequently 
be subjected. He cleverly eludes a point or glosses over 
it, or turns the laugh against his interrupter, and thinks 
he has disposed of a difficulty—as indeed he would have 
done if the matter in hand were a mere political issue ; 
but in fact he has only deepened suspicion. His frank- 
ness is part of his dialectical method ; it is captivating 
and amusing, but it is not frankness ; and his audience, 
when they think about it afterwards, do not mistake it 
for frankness. They accept him as they accept a 
conjurer who turns up his coat-sleeves to prove that 
“there is no deception, ladies and gentlemen” ; and 
they clap him and laugh with him against whomsoever 
he pleases ; but they reserve their judgment, feeling sure 
that there must be some deception somewhere. 

And generally there is, It may be an innocent decep- 
tion, a slight over-emphasis or under-emphasis such as 
any platform speaker may be forgiven, or it may be 
more serious ; but there is always something to confirm 





the instinctive doubt which lies beneath the appreciative 
attention of the audience. Take, for example, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s references in his speech to the Trade 
Union Congress last week, to the crucial question of 
employers’ profits. The employers, he said, 

are only going to get the standard which is based upon the profit 
made before the war with any allowance which is made by us in 
respect of increased capital which they have put in. . . . I have 
seen resolutions passed from time to time at Trade Union Con- 
gresses—(laughter)—about nationalising the industries of this 
country. We have done it. (Cheers and laughter.) The whole 
of the engineering industry of this country which is engaged in 
doing anything for material of war is now State-controlled, and 
the profits which they make out of the war are annexed for State 


purposes. 


To ignore, as Mr. Lloyd George did in this passage, the 
difference between a “ controlled establishment ”’ and a 
national factory was to ignore a difference which his 
audience perfectly understood and which is the main 
source of all the present discontents. A state of things in 
which the employer is secured by law in the enjoyment 
of all his normal profits and something over, is about as 
far removed from what Trade Unionists or Socialists 
mean by “ nationalisation ” as anything could be. Still 
less ingenuous were the words which we have italicised. 
As there was no reference either here nor elsewhere in the 
speech to the extra 20 per cent. war profit which is being 
allowed to the owners of controlled establishments these 
words were actually untrue in letter and spirit alike. 
Knowledge of the 20 per cent. allowance is, of course, 
quite public, but Mr. Lloyd George’s failure to refer to 
it naturally gave the impression that there was something 
to. be hidden, or at least something that could not be 
defended. For ourselves we doubt whether in any case 
very large war profits are likely to be reaped by arma- 
ment firms ; but that is not the point. The point is that 
there is an almost universal impression amongst working 
people that huge profits are being reaped, and will 
somehow or other be retained by the employers; and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s way of dealing with the subject 
could serve only to confirm that impression. A few 
moments later—by way, presumably, of justifying his 
claim to have “ nationalised” the engineering trade— 
Mr. Lloyd George boldly declared that the Government 
through the Munitions Department decided what wages 
were to be paid in “ controlled establishments ’—and 
this although, as he might have known, there were 
several delegates present who at a special deputation 
only a day or two before had been informed by Dr. 
Addison (correctly) that the Munitions Department not 
only was not fixing wages in “ controlled establishments”’ 
but had no power to do so. It is true that at these and 
other points of the speech there were “cheers and 
laughter ”’ instead of protests, but that was because his 
audience knew very well that Mr. Lloyd George can 
score effectively off an interrupter nine times out of 
ten. At all events it is quite safe to say that silence did 
not mean consent. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was in 
fact the “‘ star turn ” of the Congress and nothing more ; 
and on balance there can hardly be a doubt that it did 
more harm than good. 

In laying this emphasis on Mr. Lloyd George’s in- 
corrigible habit of inaccurate statement we do not wish 
to suggest that he is in any way specially untrustworthy. 
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We do not believe he deserves half the suspicions of 
which he is the subject. His rhetorical methods are 
cheap, but they cannot fairly be called dishonest any 
more than his Marconi speculations could fairly be 
called corrupt. He is slim without being underhand, 
he lacks sincerity without being a hypocrite, he lacks 
principles without being “ unscrupulous.”’ It is as im- 
possible to remain angry with him as it is really to re- 
spect him. His charm of manner and quick under- 
standing disarm opposition in the conference room as 
effectively as does his friendly patter on the platform. 
“T have got here a 4°5 shell,” he told the Trade Union 
Congress; “I brought it here for Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald. I thought I would not come altogether un- 
armed.” But it is just this jaunty friendliness that is 
the danger; for to organised labour Mr. Lloyd George is 
a Greek bringing gifts. It is not impossible for a Greek 
to inspire confidence in a Trojan—provided he does not 
pretend to be anything but a Greek. In this connection, 
as it happened, the Congress provided a remarkable 
illustration of working-class psychology which many 
people would do well to ponder. An overwhelming 
majority of the delegates were entirely at one with 
Mr. Lloyd George in their view of the war and in their 
desire to prosecute it to a victorious conclusion at the 
earliest possible moment. The same majority were 
profoundly opposed to the view of the war which is 
represented by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and the I.L.P. 
But—owing largely, we imagine, to a recent and pecu- 
liarly dastardly newspaper attack—Mr. Macdonald’s 
reception by the Congress compared with that given to 
Mr. Lloyd George on the preceding day was like a tidal 
wave compared with a ripple. Mr. Lloyd George may 
understand the psychology of the Welsh peasantry, but 
of the solidarity and the independent spirit of the 
English working class he has apparently no glimmering. 
He underrates both their patriotism and their imtelli- 
gence. He irritates them with pin pricks and threats. 
He can win their momentary applause almost as easily 
as Harry Lauder and almost as often as he pleases; but 
he can never win their confidence. 

When Mr. Lloyd George first took up his duties as 
Minister of Munitions the labour situation was bad; 
it is now unmistakably worse. In the opinion of many 
of the most competent judges the bitterness of anti- 
capitalistic feeling which at present prevails throughout 
large sections of the labour world has never before 
been equalled. All over the country, in mines and 
workshops, masters and men are expecting the con- 
clusion of peace to be the signal for the greatest industrial 
struggle this country has ever known; and to a great 
extent both sides are already manceuvring for position. 
How the situation will develop in the immediate future 
no man can tell; but it is certain that its perils are 
greatly enhanced by the personality of the man who is 
at present responsible for dealing with it. The drink 
fiasco was followed by the more serious fiasco of the 
Munitions Act—the maladministration of which is 
increasing the tension day by day. Can we be sure 
that the man who was primarily responsible for these 
blunders has not a worse blunder in store for us? That 
possibility we discuss in an article which follows. All 
we need say here is that the position is not irretrievable 


as it stands. The danger is that it may become so unless 
the limitations as well as the virtues of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s sort of political capacity are clearly recognised 
in time. We do not care for discussing personalities 
in public affairs, but in this case so much turns on a 
question of personality that the discussion is unavoid- 
able. The problem is to secure national unity and 
single-minded concentration on the nation’s purpose. 
It is no less than the problem of the management of a 
democracy at war, and there is little past experience to 
help in its solution. But all the necessary elements for 
success are present. No man who knows anything of 
the working class can question their profound patriotism 
and capacity for self-sacrifice. The patriotism of the 
employing class is equally beyond doubt. It is only 
a question, therefore, of removing the causes of mutual 
suspicion and distrust between the two classes and so 
securing the co-operation that is so greatly needed. The 
task, though it is admittedly difficult—far more difficult 
than it would have been six months ago—is not impos- 
sible; but it needs statesmanship, not political quackery, 
to accomplish it. Above all, it needs a man who plays 
straight, a man who when he speaks speaks accurately, 
who is open rather than plausible, and who knows how 
to give assurances which can be accepted without 
question. That means, of course, that he must have 
a deep sincerity and dignity of character, which Mr. 
Lloyd George, with all his gifts, unfortunately does not 
possess. 


A MAD PROPOSITION 


‘ , y THIN a few weeks or perhaps a few days 
the Government may come to a decision 
on which, in our judgment, will hang the 
possibility of our complete failure in this war. The 
struggle that is going on, hour by hour, to stampede 
the Cabinet into instant compulsory service, industrial 
as well as military, will, if Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Curzon get their way, be our undoing. They, and the 
heterogeneous crowd whom they are leading in an 
organised campaign, as unconstitutional as it is 
unpatriotic, are, in our view, at this moment uncon- 
sciously, the most potent allies and assistants of the 
enemies with whom the nation stands at grips. It is 
not a question of the relative advantages of com- 
pulsory military service over voluntary recruiting. 
What is at issue is not any question of policy as to the 
prosecution of the war by all the means that may be 
called for by the national exigences. The danger lies 
in dividing the nation; in setting up one large part of 
the people to oppose the efforts of the other part; in 
evoking, all over the country, centres of embittered 
resistance to the Government, which may be suppressed 
but which cannot be obliterated ; and in substituting for 
the present social unity, imperfect as it may be, some- 
thing very like a Class War. 

We say frankly that—seeing that we cannot know 
to what stress the nation may yet be driven—we 
count it a grave disadvantage that the recent agitation 
for compulsory service has, in our judgment, deprived 
any prudent Government of the power of resorting to 
it, at least for some time to come. We do not ourselves 
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believe the introduction of compulsory military service 
to be, in itself, either necessary or advantageous at this 
juncture. But, whether or not this is so, we are con- 
vinced that—in the present state of feeling among the 
manual working class—if the Government decides to 
introduce compulsory service now, it will produce 
such an atmosphere of revolt as will go far to ensure 
national failure and disaster in the war. 

The manual workers (with quite negligible excep- 
tions) heartily support the war; but on all social and 
industrial issues they profoundly distrust the Govern- 
ment. As it seems to them, the capitalist class is, to 
say the least, making just as large profits out of the war 
as it did in time of peace; and is in almost avowed 
alliance with the reactionary party of property and 
privilege (whether calling itself Liberal or Conservative) 
to use the stress of the war and the distress that will 
come with peace to “put down” the wage-earning 
class, whose growing strength and stubbornness have 
been found inconvenient ; to suppress, once for all, any 
effective Trade Unionism; and to stop any further 
social reform that would involve the continued absorp- 
tion of rent and interest by taxation. 

Upon this widespread working-class feeling comes 
what is regarded as the fraud of the Munitions Act, with 
its sham limitation of employers’ profits and its real 
destruction of Trade Union safeguards ; the oppressive 
use which, as it seems to the Trade Unionists, is already 
being made of that Act ; and the obvious failure of the 
measure to come up to the expectation of the Minister 
of Munitions, either in attracting men to the “ con- 
trolled establishments”’ or in sufficiently increasing 
their output. Now Mr. Lloyd George makes it clear, 
as his allies in this agitation have long done, that what 
is meant and desired is industrial conscription, as well 
as compulsory military service—to the Minister of 
Munitions, in fact, the latter is only the machinery for 
the former. It is three hundred thousand more munition 
workers he wants, rather than more soldiers for whom 
there are no rifles. The compulsory clauses of the 
Munitions Act having proved ineffective (as those who 
knew the workmen predicted that they would be), the 
Minister of Munitions is now pressing the Cabinet to 
enable him (a) compulsorily to set to work at munition 
making any man whom he may require; and (b) to 
subject that man to disciplinary measures (including 
summary relegation to the trenches in the firing line), 
if he does not satisfy his industrial superior in docility 
and output. It is childish to imagine that this indus- 
trial conscription can be veiled by any such ambiguous 
phrase as “ National Service in whatever capacity 
required.”” The manual working class well understand 
the intention to put the factory worker under military 
law. 

We can only say that, in our judgment, any such 
proposal comes very near being mad. Even if the 
Government did not break up over it, or a strong 
minority of the House of Commons, with the fervent 
support of Nationalist Ireland, make itself seriously 
felt, at least a large part of the organised labour move- 
ment may be expected—even if this and that leader 
is won over—to break out into embittered resistance to 
what would be, in appearance and fact, the introduction of 


Servile Labour. There would be strikes and riots, which 
would be suppressed only with bloodshed. The coal- 
miners and the railway workers might tie up the whole 
life of the nation. There would be a widespread, sullen 
“hanging back’’ that would be more fatal to pro- 
ductive efficiency than any gain that the compulsion 
would bring. 

And even if the patriotism of the people and the 
determination of the Government broke down all 
overt resistance, there could not possibly be any real 
advantage in such industrial conscription. It may be 
possible, by threats of punishment, to compel a man to 
go to work during the specified hours, and to walk 
through the part, up to some conventional standard. 
But it passes the wit of man to compel any unwilling 
worker to be zealous, to put his whole energy into his 
work, to surpass the previous standards, and to labour 
long hours, day and night, at top speed in order to 
produce the maximum. Mr. Lloyd George complains 
that he cannot get all the engineers to do a 32-hours’ 
job in eight hours. Does he suppose that, by threats 
of condign punishment, he can compel a whole shopful of 
sullen and embittered men so to exert themselves as to 
quadruple the normal output? The very attempt 
would be suicidal, and result only in diminishing output. 
We may induce zeal : we cannot compel it. 

It is, indeed, almost unimaginable that, even in war- 
time, a British Cabinet can dream of putting the manual 
working class into the position of having compulsorily 
to work for, and obey the orders of, particular capi- 
talist employers, who are conducting their businesses for 
their. own private profit—subject to a limitation which 
the workmen consider nugatory, and which (even if it is 
made effective) gives the capitalist not only all his 
accustomed profits, but actually 20 per cent. more! 
And this is the policy into which Mr. Lloyd George is 
endeavouring, with passionate fervour, to stampede 
the saner Liberal and Conservative members of the 
Cabinet ! 


THE COMING TAXES 


N a few days the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 

I lay before the House of Commons the most 
prodigious Budget that the nation has yet seen. 
Last April Mr. Lloyd George merely sketched out our 
probable commitments and—in order to give the big 
loan its best chance—adjourned the task of balancing 
the accounts. Now it is Mr. McKenna who has to face 
the situation and impose the War Taxes. The com- 
bined deficit on last year and this, which the optimism 
of April put at the modest figure of £861,000,000, is 
now expected to reach quite half as much again. The 
total issues up to the end of March next will prob- 
ably not fall short of sixteen hundred millions sterling, 
whilst the revenue at the present rates will be con- 
siderably under three hundred millions. Mr. McKenna 
has thus to face a deficit of over £1,300,000,000, towards 
which he has already secured about £900,000,000 by 
loans. He may perhaps announce the borrowing of a 
further £200,000,000 in the United States, primarily 
for the purpose of adjusting the exchange on New York, 
but serving also to discharge the Government’s own 
liabilities. In order to be able to meet his obligations 
up to the end of March next, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to secure additional tax revenue to 
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the extent of at least two hundred millions sterling 
during only half a revenue year. We are hearing just 
now a great deal about the duty of bearing lot. Are 
we all equally prepared to pay our scot ? 

It is clear that an absolutely unprecedented increase 
of taxation—indeed, the largest increase that the 
Chancellor can devise and that the House of Commons 
will stand—is imperatively required, for the double 
purpose of compelling private economy and maintaining 

ublic expenditure. The Government has, perforce, to 
take into its own hands the spending of another one- 
fifth or one-fourth of the nation’s income, instead of 
our spending it individually in our own ways. 

We must put aside the delusion that the money can 
safely be found by another loan. However we meet 
our present deficit, next Spring will anyhow need its 
own War Loan; and if we prematurely draw out the 
slowly accumulating savings that will make a large 
loan then possible, we shall come all the sooner to the 
end of our national resources. Moreover, to offer to all 
and sundry a profitable investment—which makes 
them feel actually richer and more able to “ afford” 
things—is the very worst way of inducing that individual 
parsimony in the consumption of commodities and 
services which is really our main source of strength. 
The experience of the past year demonstrates that 
nothing but taxation that will make people feel poor 
will cause such a universal cutting down of the private 
expenditure of the nation as will permit of the con- 
tinuance of its swollen public expenditure. It is 
already a grave misfortune for the Government to have 
lost half the revenue year for our increases of taxation ; 
to throw away another six months would be a spend- 
thrift’s trick, against which, it is clear, the Cabinet 
has already decided. Nor is the matter mended by any 
such jugglery as the suggested “ Compulsory Loan,”’ 
instead of a heavy Income-tax, which various Liberal 
capitalists are putting forward. To lend money to the 
Government, whether voluntarily or compulsorily, makes 
no one any poorer, and induces no real restriction of 
personal expenditure. This characteristically millionaire 
suggestion would mean that the one-tenth of the 
population who own nine-tenths of the wealth would 
positively find themselves enriched by the war, at the 
expense of the great mass of the community, whose 
labour would thereby be mortgaged for all time. In 
paying their scot for the war, those who have surplus 
income must be content as the poorer man has to be 
with a tax receipt; we cannot afford to give them 
bonds carrying the power to levy for ever an annual 
tribute of interest on those who actually produce the 
nation’s income. If next Spring, when the Chancellor 
will need a Third War Loan, those who have money to 
invest will not lend it voluntarily, they may have to 
be compelled to do so. But this is no reason why, 
in the meantime, we should not all, in due degree, pay 
our taxes like good citizens. 

Once more, too, we are urged, especially by the 
season-ticket-holder class, to “tax wages,” a long- 
desired project for which it is fondly imagined the 
Insurance Act at last provides easily adapted machinery. 
It is, we suppose, impossible to drive it into the heads 
of these people that the wage earners already pay, in 
the taxes on consumption, a considerably higher rate 
in the pound on their average family incomes than does 
the middle class Income-tax payer ; and that, whatever 
there might be said in favour of the substitution of direct 
for indirect taxation, it would be glaringly inequitable 
to add a tax on wages to the burdens of the class that 





already pays the bulk of the taxes on tea and sugar, 
tobacco and beer. However, the more the projected 
tax on wages is looked into, the more impracticable 
it appears ; and this, we believe, is Mr. McKenna’s own 
conclusion. There is, indeed, no exemption of wages 
from Income-tax merely because they are paid 
weekly. Wherever a workman earns, throughout a 
whole year, more than £8 a week, he is already liable to 
Income-tax like anybody else. His employer is 
statutorily required to return his name and earnings 
to the Surveyor of Taxes; and thousands of platers, 
steel smelters and other well-paid workmen are already 
assessed. To go lower would not be profitable. Those 
who think of the whole of the incomes below the Income- 
tax level of £160 a year as being already subject to 
the Insurance Act stamps forget that there are at least 
four million such persons who have no employers, but 
are—whether as hawkers, jobbing craftsmen, small 
shopkeepers, farmers and others, or as minor profes- 
sionals—‘‘ on their own.” It is these who make it 
positively unprofitable to trouble about Income-tax 
assessments at a lower level than £160. Moreover, the 
Insurance Act deduction is, with small exceptions, a 
uniform sum, which the employer can, without undue 
clerical labour, subtract from all the wages that he 
pays. To add to this a poundage rate, with exemption 
of those receiving less than, say, thirty shillings a week, 
would greatly complicate his task. Finally, there is 
the not immaterial consideration that both employer 
and workman would have a permanent financial induce- 
ment to ignore the Act, and dispense with the new 
stamps; whilst for the Government to discover such 
collusion would be, in many instances, impossible. 

One other proposal, to which the Unionist Press 
lends as much support as it dares, is the imposition of 
an all-round Customs duty on all imports. This, it is 
argued, would produce, if not a great revenue, at any 
rate, by a diminution of imports, a desirable reduction 
of our current indebtedness to other countries. We 
may well suspect that this is not the real reason. That 
such a measure would necessarily cause an increase in 
the price of all the commodities of life, and thus further 
increase the burden of those already most straitened— 
whereas an Income-tax at any rate takes only in 
proportion to income—is very likely not deemed an 
objection by the readers of The Morning Post. The 
further criticism that the consumer would pay the in- 
crease on the whole supply, whether produced in this 
country or not, whilst the Treasury would obtain the 
tax only on the imported part, and the home manufac- 
turer would pocket the rest as a clear and quite unnecessary 
war bonus, seems to many a capitalist a positive advan- 
tage. What our Colonies would think, or our Allies, 
of the imposition, just at this juncture, of such a tax on 
their produce, deliberately with the intention of re- 
stricting their trade, has probably not been considered. 

What, then, is Mr. McKenna to do? We imagine 
that he will increase the tax on tea, probably by fifty 
per cent., from eightpence to one shilling per pound, 
with corresponding increases on coffee and cocoa. 
Sugar he already taxes as he chooses, by virtue of the 
Government monopoly of supply. Tobacco in all its 
forms—on which seven-eights of the retail price is 
already tax—will probably be further assessed, even if 
the consumption is thereby made to fall off. There is 
even talk of a duty of twenty shillings per pound on 
cigars! Our currants will presumably be made to cost 
us more. Petrol will clearly be further taxed—possibly 
with the concession to industrial users of the right to 
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claim a partial repayment. In one way or another, by 
Customs and Excise duty or licence fee, an additional 
impost ought to be placed on motor cars in private use 
(though, perhaps, the doctor might have some con- 
sideration) ; and if such a heavy duty absolutely stops 
the purchase of new pleasure cars, American or other- 
wise, during the period of the war, public opinion will 
not be shocked. The time may well have come, too, 
for a tax on the receipts of all places of entertainment, 
from grand opera to “the pictures”; though whether 
this could best be levied by a stamp on all the tickets, 
or by a percentage on the returns of daily takings now 
so generally made the basis of royalties, must be left 
to the Inland Revenue. And there are other new 
stamp duties that may be suggested, from poster 
advertisements to the cireulars permitted to go by the 
halfpenny post. 

But all these methods of taxation, together with all 
the similar ones that ingenuity can devise, take us 
next to no distance on the long road that we have to 
travel to make up a couple of hundred millions. It is 
doubtful whether the most drastic use of all these 
expedients could possibly produce as much as fifty 
millions. To them, however, may be added the special 
taxation of war profits, the omission of which would 
cause great popular resentment. We ought to yield 
up a special portion of any income whieh has grown 
whilst the nation is at war. It ought to be quite 
practicable to empower the Inland Revenue to levy 
a special Surtax (which might well be fifty per cent.) on 
the amounts by which the incomes derived from 
business of any kind, and actually assessed to Income- 
tax in respect of the years 1914-5 and 1915-6, exceeded 
the average of the preceding three years—giving to 
the Commissioners discretion to ignore increases not 
exceeding 20 per cent. on “ earned’’ incomes, and to 
make any allowances required in particular cases. 

When all is said and done, however, the Chancellor 
will still be less than half way to his goal. There is 
nothing for him but a thumping increase in the taxation 
of incomes and property. We come back, indeed, to 
the duty of paying scot, in proportion to our means. 
There is room for a substantial increase in the Death 
Duties, with some mitigation in cases where property 
passes by death on active service, and with greatly 
increased facilities for payment, not only by instalments, 
but also in securities. But Mr. McKenna’s main stand 
by is the Income-tax and Super-tax, which the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons ought to permit to be once 
more doubled. This would be called a “ Five-Shilling ” 
Income-tax ; but by our complicated system of abate- 
ments and allowances for “‘ earned ’”’ incomes, it would 
mean about sevenpence in the pound to the man living 
on a salary of £200 a year; one shilling and nine pence 
in the pound on a salary of £400 a year; three shillings 
on one of £800; five shillings on an income of £1,500, 
rising very gradually to about ten shillings on incomes of 
£40,000 a year. We should, in fact, still be leaving the 
millionaire more than £20,000 a year for his own spend- 
ing! But there are two directions in which further 
graduation seems called for. It would be good if, on 
any such drastic increase of the tax, some greater 
allowance than the present £20 for each could be made 
for children; and also, in the smaller incomes, if some 
consideration could be shown to the married couples 
as compared with the single men or women. A special 
additional war tax of a pound or two on all bachelors 
and spinsters having £160 a year to spend on themselves 
would be by no means generally unpopular. 


ON GIVING QUARTER 
"Torin was an able writer who returned from 


Flanders the other day so overwhelmed by the 

horrors of war that he could no longer listen 
with patience to those who believe in mitigating the 
horrors. The whole thing is, in his view, so horrible 
that it is childish and a waste of time to attempt to 
prettify it by a refinement here and a gentleness there, 
He was obviously shocked by the German cruelties and 
perjuries, but he insisted that they were of the essence 
of war, and that the Allies, instead of denouncing them, 
ought to set about imitating them. He believed that, 
as the Germans had refused quarter to the submarine 
crew on the coast of Denmark as well as to other men 
on other occasions, so quarter should be refused to them 
—that, as they had murdered without pity the weak and 
the defenceless, so they should see the weak and 
defenceless murdered in their own towns—that every 
outrage should meet with a reprisal, and that the war 
should be allowed to take its course as a naked and 
unashamed affair of killing as many persons possible by 
whatever means possible. He insisted that there never 
had been and never could be such a thing as chivalry in 
war, but that it was an invention of sentimentalists and 
story-tellers. He even contended that the belief in 
chivalry in war is an evil belief, because it enables men 
to persuade themselves that war is a fine thing, and so 
prevents the human race from realising its horrors, and, 
as a consequence, combining to make it impossible. 
This is a line of argument which we have heard pursued 
on several occasions lately. There is a kind of desperate 
logic in it, but we cannot help believing that if it became 
generally accepted it would endanger the very basis of 
European civilisation. ‘“‘ The worse it is, the better it 
is,’’ Mr. Chesterton recently said of war, meaning that it 
was more heroic to stand up to horrors than to rosewater. 
“ The worse it is, the better it is,” others, like Mr. Wells, 
say, meaning that war must reach a certain pitch of 
ruinousness before men will see the necessity of stamping 
it out like a plague. We admit that each of these atti- 
tudes has much to be said for it, but none the less we 
feel he would be a good prophet who cried “‘ Woe to him 
through whom the worsening comes.’ That horrors 
will ultimately release the world from horrors it is 
possible to believe, but deliberately to multiply horrors 
for humanitarian reasons is a paradox against which 
common sense revolts. Doctrinaires have often held 
that the working classes and subject nations are more 
fortunate if they are harshly and even brutally treated 
than if the wind is in any way tempered to their helpless- 
ness. Their view is that a maltreated people is more 
likely to be goaded into rising and making a raid on 
Utopia. In the abstract this sounds reasonable enough. 
But we have only to turn to history to discover that the 
tortured slave is not nearly so far on his way to liberty 
as the man who is already in possession of half his rights 
and of a tolerably well-filled stomach. Similarly we 
may believe that, in spite of abstract reasoning, war 
which is touched with humanity brings us a stage nearer 
“the world set free”’ than war which calls in science 
merely as an accomplice in chartered savagery. 

“You can’t make war humane,”’ it will be objected ; 
but one has only to compare the history of the wars In 
the Old Testament with the history even of the present 
war to see how much progress has been made towards 
at least a modified humanity. Appalling as is the list 
of German outrages, they are at least not a part of a 
scheme of extermination such as warfare so often was 
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in Old Testament days. “Is the tree of the field man 
that it should be besieged by thee?” the warrior is 
questioned in the Pentateuch, in a prohibition against 
cutting down the fruit-trees of the enemy; but the 
Pentateuch does not extend its mercifulness from 
fruit-trees to human beings. In Belgium ruthlessness 
was in comparison spasmodic and occasional, and who 
does not think it better for the world that it should have 
been so? ‘I have met plenty of Belgian women who 
say that they were very well treated by the Germans,” 
an officer home from the front observed recently during 
a discussion of German barbarities. And it is important 
that this should be recognised, because it suggests that 
the moral consciousness has developed in Germany as 
elsewhere to a point at which it cannot revert to what 
it was even in the most civilised races several thousand 
years ago. If war were emptied of such humanity as 
it has the case of the Belgians would be infinitely worse 
than it is, impossible as that seems to some people. 
The adult males would without exception be put to the 
sword and the women made slaves and concubines. 
Some races have thought that even to exterminate their 
enemies was not to make war sufficiently horrible. 
They, therefore, tortured their enemies before they slew 
them. Many tribes of Red Indians would have regarded 
it as unmanly to kill their enemies, so to speak, merci- 
fully. They trained their children to torture captured 
enemies and even animals as an education in manliness. 
They wanted to bring them up as “ live men with red 
blood in their veins ’—a phrase applied by one of our 
contemporaries to those ideal Cabinet Ministers who 
would call for reprisals in kind against the Germans. 
And, if the chivalry of war is only a sentimental myth, 
why not? Why should we stop at one point rather 
than another short of the Land’s End of horrors ? 
There is no reason except in the moral sense which has 
laboriously grown up during thousands of years. 
Even among the Red Indians themselves the 
moral sense, or some kindred sense, differentiated 
between honourable and dishonourable methods of 
carrying on war as—to quote from Professor Hobhouse’s 
Morals in Evolution—in “the story of the Arkansas 
giving a share of their powder to the Chickasaw to fight 
with them, or of the Algonquin refraining from pressing 
an attack on the Iroquois on its being pointed out that 
night had fallen.” Chivalry of this particular kind 
would be out of place and impossible in modern war, but 
one is compelled to admire the fantastic nobleness of 
tribes which, however cruel in other respects, could in 
their own manner—to use the popular phrase—play the 
game. Similarly Greece and Rome, though many of 
the horrors of the present war would be commonplaces 
in their history, had each its code of fineness in warfare, 
and offered a multitude of noble examples to Christian 
armies who afterwards fought in what were called 
religious wars. Epaminondas and Pelopidas shine 
among illustrious soldiers as men who “ never after 
any victory put men to death or reduced men to 
slavery.” We are told that Marcellus, after he captured 
Syracuse, wept for its fate and did what he could to 
moderate the horrors of plunder. ‘“ He granted, but 
with great unwillingness and reluctance, that the money 
and slaves should be made prey; giving orders at the 
Same time that none should violate any free person, 
nor kill, misuse, or make a slave of any of the Syra- 
cusans *’; and he regarded as a murderer the soldier 
who killed Archimedes during his famous mathematical 
transport. Czsar, again, knew when to spare as well as 
when to slay, and this proved to be good policy as well 





as a gain to public morals. Judged by modern standards 
he would scarcely be notable for his clemency. But, 
like many great conquerors, he stands high for mag- 
nanimity among the soldiers of his time. Even 
Napoleon, if we come down to a more recent conqueror, 
was capable of magnanimity as well as of meanness. 
Ségur tells us in his memoirs that, during the invasion 
of Russia, Napoleon was on one occasion riding over the 
battlefield after a victory when a horse trod on a 
wounded man so that he cried out. Napoleon, in sudden 
indignation, insisted that every care should be 
lavished on the dying man. Someone observed that it 
was only a Russian. But Napoleon sternly replied 
that “ after victory there were no longer enemies, but 
only men.”” And he at once, we are told, sent off the 
officers who surrounded him to look after the other 
wounded men who were moaning on all sides. This was 
an immense advance on the morals of the battlefield as 
we so often find them in the Middle Ages—in the battle 
of Crecy, for instance, at the end of which, according to 
Froissart, “‘ among the Englishmen there were certain 
rascals that went afoot with great knives, and they went 
in among the men of arms, and slew and murdered many 
as they lay on the ground, both earls, barons, knights 
and squires, whereof the King of England was after 
displeased, for he had rather they had been taken 
prisoners.” King Edward, it has been suggested, 
regretted the murder of the wounded, not for chivalrous 
reasons, but because of the money for which he might 
have ransomed them. But, in any case, history justifies 
the merciful soldier rather than the “ rascals’? who 
commit crimes like these. 

It is, in our opinion, important that those who talk 
and write at home as well as those who fight in the field 
should realise how splendidly magnanimity has been 
vindicated in history. To spare one’s foe in so far as it 
is possible has, we believe, always proved better states- 
manship than to heap cruelties on him. Civilised 
nations do not lose by giving quarter to their enemies. 
It is foolish to talk as if the magnanimous man 
were always fighting with one hand tied behind his 
back. Asa matter of fact generosity is a new and 
effective weapon in his grasp. So Cesar found it 
again and again. So England found it as recently 
as the South African settlement. The Allies would not 
gain a pennyworth from a military point of view if 
they collaborated with the Germans in degrading 
warfare to the level of a mutual massacre of cut-throats. 
To do so would, in addition, be to betray civilisation. 
It would be to establish murderous precedents for all 
future wars. It would be to corrupt the imaginations, 
not only of the European peoples, but of those extra- 
European peoples who may at some future date take 
prominent part in the world’s wars. Horrors incal- 
culable might spring from it generations hence. And, 
besides that, even in the present war it would be 
disastrous to the cause of the Allies. It would cause a 
reaction among humane citizens and enfeeble the “ will 
to conquer” in them. It would produce disgust, which 
is akin to tedium. But, it may be objected, inhumanity 
has not been followed by these results in Germany. As 
regards that, it must be remembered that in Germany 
public opinion is supplied from above to those below in 
a degree which is not the case in France or England. 
And even in Germany public opinion has to be kept 
warlike by a flat denial of the atrocities in Belgium, and 
all sorts of specious excuses have to be invented for the 
sinking of the Lusitania and the Arabic, to say nothing 
of the bombardment of undefended towns from the sea 
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and air. The German Government dare not confess its 
ruthlessness to its own people. That suggests the 
impossibility of getting rid of conscience and ideals of 
humanity in warfare. Chivalry or the pretence of it 
human beings must have. To defeat one’s enemy by 
being baser than he would be to murder the better part 
of one’s self. 


OUR COLONIAL POLICY 
II. 

S to “ Bothaland,” or whatever German South-West 

A Africa is to be styled in future, this region, as I 
have already pointed out, has a very sparse native 
population for its huge area. Much of it is, of course, 
desert, but valuable desert, full of diamonds, copper, iron, 
and possibly with veins of coal and petroleum-yielding 
strata. The majority of the indigenes are Bantu negroes, 
and the densest population is found in the hot and marshy 
country of Ovampoland to the south and south-east of the 
River Kunene and north of the upland grazing districts of 
Damaraland. The Germans have simplified the problem 
for us farther south by killing out the Ova-herero to such 
an extent that they are probably now reduced at most to 
about 30,000—they who must have numbered at least 
250,000 when the region was first entered by British pioneers 
in the nineteenth century. It will be easy to allot to the 
Ovampo and Herero sufficient land for their present needs 
and their future increase, and still leave over 100,000 
square miles of good agricultural or grazing country for the 
occupation of Europeans. This, also, with due provision 
for the 20,000 Hottentots and half-castes in Namakwaland. 

As to Ovampoland it would be better, in my opinion, to 
join it on to Northern Rhodesia with special stipulations as 
to its administration. Although the British South Africa 
Company’s policy in Southern Rhodesia has not been an 
altogether defensible one from the native point of view, in 
Northern Rhodesia it has been—so far as one can learn—as 
good as that which the Imperial Government has fostered 
in Nyasaland. There does not seem to be the slightest sign 
of native discontent or feeling of unfairness in regard to 
the Chartered Company’s administration north of the 
Zambezi. The class of official sent out and maintained 
there is as good as one could wish, and I therefore trust 
that something like the North Rhodesian administration may 
be extended over Ovampoland, leaving still some four- 
fifths of German South-West Africa to be added to the 
Union of South Africa. 

German East Africa is the knotty problem awaiting 
scttlement. This region of nearly 390,000 square miles 
might have been in our hands and keeping before now if, at 
the very outbreak of the war, the British Colonial Office 
could have made up its mind as to the native policy it 
intended to follow. If it had at once sent an announcement 
to the ten million natives through the mouths of men who 
could speak their languages (and there are many, and the 
main language understood is the easily-acquired Swahili) 
to the effect that they were offered freedom from the 
German yoke provided they declared for Great Britain, and 
security for their land and for all reasonable rights they 
might claim; there would have been an enormous and 
uncontrollable native rising which in a few weeks would 
have shut up the German forces within three or four for- 
tresses. Food supplies would soon have been cut off, 
and the Germans, pent up, harassed and surrounded, would 
have surrendered probably in a few months. We should 
have lost comparatively little in the way of men. 

But the Colonial Office seems to have been irresolute in 
its policy, dependent no doubt on the plans and purposes 


$$ 


of the Cabinet. The British Government entered on this 
war to defend Belgium and France, and without any annexa- 
tionist policy in regard to the German colonies. But from 
the very first it decided not to have Central Africa neutralised, 
and after the invasion and spoliation of Belgium, to strike 
at Germany wherever Germany could be wounded. We 
were therefore the aggressors in the Pacific and across the 
frontiers of German West and East Africa. 

But in some moods Mr. Harcourt seems to have thought 
of conquering East Africa from the Germans (as was done 
quite appropriately in South-West Africa) by calling in 
South Africa to help or to act as an Imperial agent. How- 
ever, on reflection (we may surmise), he handed the conduct 
of the East African campaign to the Government of India, 
This Government sent to British East Africa general officers 
who seemingly knew nothing of Africa, of the people, their 
languages, prejudices, aspirations, or anything else. Civil 
officials and military officers on the spot, well primed with 
such knowledge, were pushed on one side. No native 
intelligence department was organised, nobody’s advice 
(if they were at all expert) was listened to; and the result 
was a series of humiliating and costly disasters. The 
loyalty of the natives both to the north and the south of 
German East Africa saved the British possessions in either 
region from serious risk of German invasion and occupation. 
The Belgians fought right gallantly from the direction of 
Tanganyika. 

[And here was made manifest the advantage of the change 
from the Leopoldian system. For instead of the Belgian 
Congo being paralysed by the vast native revolts that the 
Germans had hoped for, the Belgian officers and civilian 
administrators had no native troubles to embarrass them, 
but had a fine native army at their back in repelling German 
attacks, and even in invading the German territory.] 

Yet the vacillation of the Colonial Office in regard to 
German East Africa will be one of the mistakes on which 
the future historian will descant in writing the history of 
the great war. A correspondent, soon after war was declared, 
wrote to the Times suggesting that we should offer German 
East Africa to the Japanese. It was about as unwise and 
impracticable a suggestion as could be made. Then, when 
the Colonial Office was coquetting with the idea of a South 
African force to conquer or assist in conquering German 
East Africa, the South African Press interviewed soldier 
pioneers and volunteers who believed themselves marked 
down for this enterprise. They naively admitted their 
intention—the intention of the whole of the force which 
was to be recruited within the Union—of “ carving out 
farms” in true Afrikander style from the conquered terri- 
tories. They likewise—for ignorance of things African 
north of the Zambezi amongst South Africans is something 
colossal—never took into account the feelings of the ten 
millions of indigenous negroes in East Africa. These ten 
millions are to a large extent Arabised by the long-continued 
presence of Arabs on the East African coast. They dress 
like Arabs, they are more or less Muhammadan in religion, 
and they are often able to read and write the Swahili lan- 
guage in the Arabic character. There are, of course, potent 
Arab settlers almost in the position of chieftains and sultans 
in the interior of German East Africa, descendants of the 
great slaver kings in the past. Such men might have been 
won over to the idea of a British régime if they had felt 
their possessions would be as secure and their rights as 
respected by the British as has been the case in Nyasa- 
land and on the Mombasa coast. Other sections of the 
people had been long under the education of English, 
French and German missionaries, and could read Swahili 


in the Roman character. aloe 
For the benefit of all such—Arabised and Christianised— 
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the Germans were shrewd enough to circulate the news of 
these foolish utterances in the Times and in the South 
African papers (they were helped thereto by the fact that 
the last-named were quoted in English journals), adding 
the customary exaggerations and a few additional falsehoods. 
They spread this information among all the people of East 
Africa who could read Swahili, telling them that the result 
of the Germans being driven away would be the handing 
over of the coast region to a Yellow people like the Chinese 
(both Japanese and Chinese are well known at Zanzibar), 
while the interior would be given to the Mabuno (Boers). 

[The Swahili-speaking natives had some idea as to who 
and what the ““ Mabuno”’ were, because those going north 
for work had made the acquaintance of the rather harsh- 
tempered Afrikander colonists on the East African uplands, 
whose use of the sjambok and other episodes of violence 
towards the natives have not been altogether happy 
incidents in the chequered history of British East Africa.] 

The result can be imagined. After wavering, the natives 
of East Africa, especially the Arab element, declared itself 
on the side of the Germans; and the negro East African 
soldiers have fought most bravely and doggedly in their 
attempts to beat off British attacks or to invade and raid 
British territory. 

Now, if we are to punish Germany by annulling her over- 
seas Empire we must occupy German East Africa, for the many 
reasons I have already given. But we must, before taking 
possession of it, determine that it shall be governed mainly 
in the interests of its ten millions of negroes and negroids. 
This is no novelty. We have only to repeat here the stamp 
of government that we have applied to the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, to British Nigeria, to the Gold Coast, to Sierra 
Leone (minus the alcohol). If anybody says ““ Hush! you 
will offend the Union of South Africa if you talk like this,” 
I would reply, “I am perfectly certain of not offending all 
the enlightened and educated persons in that Union ; while, 
happily, the unenlightened and uneducated do not now 
count as a serious factor. United South Africa must be got 
to understand, just as the United States has come to under- 
stand, as Britain in India has come to understand, that it 
does not pay in the long run to bully, cheat, enslave, 
aleoholise, or keep ignorant a large coloured population 
under its control. What the white United States is doing 
in south-east North America must be repeated in those 
equally great, equally wealthy regions of South and South- 
Central Africa, which are either under the control of the 
self-governing Union of South Africa or would to-morrow 
come under its control if the Homeland was satisfied in its 
mind that South Africa had learnt the right lesson of how to 
educate and how to govern people with a coloured skin, 
of different race to their own. 

This—the treatment of the non-Caucasian subjects of the 
British Empire—is the most important subject which could 
be discussed at the projected Imperial Conference. 

As regards (d): How we are to profit from this policy of 
annexing a portion of the German possessions ? All parts 
of German Africa are well endowed with natural wealth of 
some description, and in these territories we might develop 
a very large trade; we might in some parts of temperate 
climate (owing to their altitude) and sparse or absent native 
population find fresh ** white man’s regions ” for colonisation. 
We should bring under our control more gold-bearing, tin-, 
copper-, coal- and oil-yielding regions, more districts for 
rubber planting, cocoa planting, coffee planting and tea 
growing, together with extensive cotton, maize and fibre 
areas. But the real inducement, the real necessity for the 
enlargement of the British (as also French, Russian, Italian, 
Belgian Empires or spheres of influence) at the expense of 
the German overseas dominions lies in the use Germany has 








made in the present war of her colonies, her concessions.and 
her footholds for the disintegration of limitrophe empires. 
After the war she will undoubtedly attempt to build up the 
means of another battle for world power. Critics of my 
proposals, like Mr. George Lansbury (who seem in their 
review of Germany’s plea for peace to have lost all sense of 
right and wrong, all remembrance of the unprovoked woes 
inflicted by Germany on Belgium, France, Britain, Poland 
and Serbia), and certain clergymen and schoolmasters ask 
whether if we do not restore to Germany at any rate a 
proportion of her Colonial Empire she will not maintain her 
hate of us, her envy and her determination to ruin Britain. 
But is it likely we can force Australia and New Zealand to 
restore Germany’s Pacific islands and archipelagoes and once 
more sit down under a German menace? Or Japan under 
similar conditions to give back Kiau-Chau, France and 
Belgium to replace Germany on the Congo and in the 
Nigerian Sudan and Western Dahomé, and the South 
African Union to annul their hard-fought conquest of 
German South-West Africa? Are we similarly to insist as 
a peace condition that the German suzerainty over Turkey 
in Europe and Asia is to be ratified once more (as it virtually 
was in the months that preceded the war)? Would Russia 
agree to this? Italy, Rumania, and other Allies or friendly 
neutrals ? Of course not. Then why should Great Britain 
alone refuse all compensation for her gigantic losses in men, 
material, money and time (loss of time must rank high in the 
modern computation of damages)? Is she, as Mr. George 
Lansbury and those of his way of thinking would prefer, 
meekly to sit down to rest after a most exhausting victory 
and restore to Germany all that portion of the German 
possessions which has come directly under the control of 
the British Government ? Such a restitution, which could 
only be a portion of what Germany has lost, would be no 
assuagement of German earth hunger, would lead to no 
renunciation of German ambitions to be the first Great Power 
in the world. Nothing would be gained, much would be lost 
by such quixotry. That portion of German Africa which 
was restored to Germany would once more become the 
seed-plot of intrigues against the British power in Africa and 
on the Indian Ocean. 

No. It would seem to me—who, after all, have a closer per- 
sonal acquaintance with the world outside the shores of 
Britain than most of my critics—that the wise course to be 
pursued by the governing councils of the British Empire 
in Great and Greater Britain would be first to conquer the 
Germans with the aid of our Allies, and secondly to conquer 
ourselves—that is to say, to conquer all the recalcitrancy, 
the narrow-mindedness, the selfishness, the unpractical 
tyranny which still remains in the holes and corners of British 
statecraft. Having conquered Germany and forced her at 
any rate to some degree of restitution towards Belgium and 
France, having forced her into a peace not so much by the 
invasion and spoliation of Germanic territories as by the 
quiet strangling of a maritime blockade and the exhaustion 
of her resources for evil, having constrained her to a cessation 
of arms, having taken away from her all great concessions 
and means of influencing Turkey or Albania, and all her 
oversea colonies and protectorates: we must maintain the 
principle of Free Trade or non-differential customs duties 
(they can be as high or as low as you like, but not scaled so 
as to favour one nation or one colony more than another), 
so that a German may trade as freely in all parts of the world 
under the British flag or under British influence as a Briton, 
an Australian, a South African, a New Zealander, a Canadian, 
an American, a Frenchman or a Russian. Hitherto the 
German trade with the German Colonial Empire has been so 
small in value as to be almost a negligible quantity in the 
sum of Germany’s exports and imports. But in the great 
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development of these territories which is likely to ensue 
under the British flag (as under the French or the Russian), 
German commerce being under no ban, shut out by no 
differential duties, will probably soon revive and become 
much greater in volume than it was under the German 
régime. Seventy-five millions of German-speaking people 
and eight millions of Magyars are not going to be relegated 
by the great Alliance to impotency and starvation once 
peace is concluded on the Allies’ own terms. The statesmen 
of the Alliance who will frame the peace conditions and the 
peoples who will ratify them are sufficiently educated and 
enlightened to couple with punishment the means of recovery.* 
Presuming that the Alliance is sufficiently victorious to 
dictate the terms of peace, there will probably be no very 
great territorial sacrifice imposed on the Central European 
Empires ; at any rate, the area now occupied by German- 
speaking and Magyar-speaking peoples will not be seriously 
diminished. Possibly after the death of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph the Germanic peoples may fuse in one great 
confederation, one great central power, whether its capital 
be at Berlin, Vienna, Frankfurt or Leipzig. 
H. H. Jounston. 

(To be concluded.) 


PARASITES AND THEIR FATE 


N the lichen we see that mutual aid of living beings 
I which biologists call symbiosis, but we surmise 
that, if either partner ceases to do his share, 
and begins to find it less blessed to give than to 
receive, the term “symbiosis’’ must be replaced by 
some other to indicate a wholly different vital relation. 
*‘Parasitism,” of course, is the now appropriate term. 
The living world is crowded with examples of it. We 
might almost say that the whole of the animal kingdom 
is parasitic upon the green plant, but that animals also 
render many services to plants, in the form of food after 
death and in, for instance, securing the fertilisation of the 
“‘entomophilous ” or “ insect-loving”’ species. But it is 
better to reserve the word “ parasitism’”’ for those cases 
where there is no reciprocity, but one creature strives and 
the other thrives at its expense. In all such cases the 
great Pauline principle is ignored that he that will not 
work shall not eat. When Swift wrote about fleas 
having “lesser fleas upon their backs to bite ’em”’ he 
knew nothing of, for instance, the plague bacillus which 
inhabits the rat-flea; but all modern investigation 
supports his contention. Further even than the micro- 
scope or the ultra-microscope can reveal, we find para- 
sites or evidence of their presence. 

In many cases, no doubt, it is not easy to detect any 
very disastrous consequences. Adaptation has been 
achieved, and the giver seems little the worse for what 
the taker takes. But the low estate, on any vital scale, 
of the parasite in every case is to be noted for pur- 
poses of generalisation. And in typical cases, of which 





* This paragraph was written in the brief lull in “‘ unfair ’’ warfare 
which assuaged our bitterness against Germany in late August and 
early September. But if—for example—much loss of life among 
non-combatants or damage to national property here, in France, 
or in Russia or Serbia, were again to occur before the war terminates, 
the ultimate punishment of Germany might be prolonged and further 
financial reparation be exacted—by ap international boycott of 
German commerce or differential duties on German goods. My 
articles merely precognise the eventual conditions of our co-existence 
with seventy or eighty millions of German-speaking peoples in Central 
Europe.—H. H. J. 





we all have had painful experience, disease is the 
characteristic consequence of parasitism. The host, as 
biologists call it, tends to be so grossly exploited that 
its vital powers are depleted, and when the host dies 
all the parasites within it die also. Nevertheless the 
parasitic race may survive through individuals who 
detach themselves from the moribund host and attach 
themselves to another. Even so, however, we note 
that all parasitic species resemble each other in one 
essential particular. 

It is the natural law that parasites degenerate. That 
is their necessary fate. Something within living beings, 
which M. Bergson calls the élan vital and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy the “ Immanent Will,”’ urges them ever to strive 
and, in striving, to gain new powers and fashion new 
organs. The Darwinian idea of progress as conditioned 
by the “struggle for existence” consorts with the 
general principle that to live, or at any rate to live 
ascendingly, is to strive. There is a universal law of 
struggle which is to be broken only at the certain cost 
of degeneracy. ‘“‘ Thou, O God,” said Leonardo da 
Vinci, “ hast given all good things to man at the price 
of labour.’’ Cease to labour, and you degenerate. 
Regularly introduce pepsin into the stomach after 
meals, and it will soon cease to be able to produce 
pepsin for itself; put a healthy man upon crutches, and 
soon his lower limbs are paralysed ; let the oculist give 
his patient the delightfully effective lenses the trial of 
which is greeted with so much approval, and soon the 
eyes will be able to do none of their accommodation for 
themselves; feed a people on headlines and _ short 
paragraphs, and it will soon declare itself, in its own 
elegant diction, “ fed up” with anything that requires 
a little effort for its reception. 

Clearly, then, the fate of the parasite is sure; and if 
degeneracy be called disease, then all parasitism always 
and everywhere involves disease. The tapeworm is 
descended from a very competent and complex creature, 
itself the product of long ages of evolutionary striving. 
But as it has made the great refusal, and decided to live 
upon the activities of another creature, it proceeds to 
discard nearly all its own vital apparatus. Its host 
will keep it warm and will supply it with food, so that 
muscles are needed neither for warmth nor for loco- 
motion. Its host digests its food and masticates it, so 
that, in fact, merely a hook or two for hanging on to the 
bowel wall, and a receptacle worthy to be called neither 
mouth nor stomach, suffice for its physical apparatus. 
And so there it is, a beautiful example of natural 
selection, and proof that when Herbert Spencer spoke 
of the survival of the fittest, and Darwin gratefully 
adopted the phrase, they were right, and that Mr. 
Wells, in correcting Spencer and declaring that he 
should have spoken of the survival of the “ better,” was 
wrong. The fittest has survived, and is also the worst. 
And so much the worse for the theory of natural selection 
as an explanation of the ascent of living beings. 

Parasitism is thus an essentially ugly fact of the 
living world, because it involves either degeneracy or, 
at best, a refusal of the sole condition of ascent. But 
it is also an odious fact because it means that high 
forms of life are preyed upon by low. Some noble and 
devoted woman leaves her safe and happy home to 
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suecour the helpless and is killed by the ultra-micro- 
scopic germ of typhus, itself a parasite upon the loath- 
some parasite we call the louse. And so with practically 
all our diseases; nor can we refrain from sympathy 
with Haeckel when he declaims against the slaughter 
of so divine a being as the young Schubert by so con- 
temptible a mode of life as the tubercle bacillus. 

If these biological principles be sound, they should 
have sociological applications. Are there low types of 
humanity which are parasitic upon the high, or types 
which, in becoming parasitic, become low, according 
to the asserted law ? Are there not, as some economists 
assert, parasitic trades which, seeming prosperous 
and sources of prosperity, in fact consume more life 
than they produce, and therefore earn the adjective ? 
What of the infant and child mortality in the cotton 
industry, for instance, from this point of view, to say 
nothing of the trade which takes invaluable foodstuffs, 
such as sugar and starch, and turns them into alcohol ? 
And what of the consequences of such parasitism to 
the parasite and the host ? 

To ask these questions is surely to answer them; but 
it is worth while to correct, on biological grounds, not 
infrequent uses of the word “ parasite ’’ in everyday dis- 
cussion. When Goethe wrote that “ Song of the Flea ” 
which Beethoven and Moussorgsky have so excellently 
set to music, he correctly described the useless courtier 
parasitic upon a parasitic king. But we are surely 
wrong when we describe the servants of an idle lord or 
plutocrat to-day as his parasites. If they work for 
him, performing functions which serve his life, it is not 
they that are parasitic, but he. We are confounded in 
our use of the term by the economic relation, which is, 
in fact, the reverse of the vital relation. Economically, 
they are dependent on him, and may be called para- 
sitic. Biologically, his life is maintained by theirs: he 
is the parasite and they are the hosts. 

Similarly, I am outraged when a certain type of 
feminist declares that the domestic woman is neces- 
sarily a parasite. Such a woman may be parasitic, as 
may the woman who calls her so; but it all depends. If 
the domestic woman gives as much life as she gets, 
produces as much as she consumes, or more, she is not 
a parasite, and the relation is an admirable case of 
symbiosis. Her apparent economic dependence upon 
the man’s purse is as irrelevant to the real nature of the 
relation as in the case of the parasitic owner of the 
purse in the previous case. The right kind of domestic 
woman has been described with some finality in the last 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs, and she will not be 
parasitic until Doomsday in the afternoon. 

The existence of the host tends to make the parasite. 
The young woman who has “ heart attacks ” whenever 
she cannot get her own way, and to whom we yield for 
the sake of peace, becomes a parasite because we are 
willing to play the host. The fashionable doctor whom 
she consults and who reports so seriously upon her 
cardiac ganglia is, of course, a parasite upon a parasite, 
like the typhus germ upon the body-louse. Kindness, 
pity, and sympathy are the highest things in the world— 
“The more noble a soul, the more it compassion hath,”’ 
says Bacon—and it is beyond all things deplorable to 

see in such cases, and in the case of many forms of 





charity, how the host makes the parasite, with the 
inevitable consequences. 

There is going to be less house-room for parasites in 
the body politic in future. We shall not be able to 
afford to play the host either to the fine lady in the 
Rowor the filthy tramp on the grass beside it—degenerate 
parasites both, and she doubtless the more pathogenic. 
For many a day to come, alike for the idle or vicious and 
for the devoted and gentle, we may venture to add a 
line to Polonius’ advice to Laertes : 


Neither a host nor a parasite be. 
Lens. 


Correspondence 
OUTRAGES AND FEMINIST CANT 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesmMan. 

Sir,—Amid the natural and justifiable expressions of horror 
at the criminal outrages of the enemy there is one note which one 
would think must strike any thinking man not completely domi- 
nated by conventional cant with something akin to disgust. 

The criminality of the German military and naval authorities in 
the murder of non-combatants is recognised and abhorred by 
every decent person outside Germany, let us hope. But why 
does the Press, in giving vent to its indignation, instead of stig- 
matising the murder of civilians with equal emphasis, invariably 
lay special stress as a peculiar infamy on the fact that women 
suffer as well as other civilians in air or water raids? Is not the 
crime as great when old men, youths or other non-combatants, all 
equally helpless under the circumstances, are the victims ? 
According to conventional sentiment, assuredly not. The sex of 
the victim constitutes the essence of the crime. And yet it would 
seem that the only possible semblance of military excuse for 
waging war on any class of civilians might conceivably be urged 
in the case of women in their full working years. 

Is it not a fact that women are crowding into occupations now 
formerly held by men for the purpose of releasing those men for 
active service? Do we not continually hear it urged as the 
patriotic duty of every woman, if able, to release one man to fight 
the Germans? The conclusion to be drawn is obvious, to wit, 
that every woman killed deprives the army of a soldier just as 
much as if the man himself had been killed. Hence it might be 
claimed there is a military object attained in the destruction of 
women capable of doing the work of men, a claim which certainly 
could not be urged in excuse for the murder of men over military 
age, youths under military age, or male non-combatants pre- 
vented by physical weakness from joining the Army. I do not 
contend that the excuse is valid. All I say is that the only pre- 
text for making war on civilians at all which could boast even the 
faintest shadow of plausibility applies in the case of certain women. 

The fact is this utterly silly cant as to the peculiar heinousness 
attaching to the killing of female more than male non-combatants 
represents at best a relic of past conditions without rhyme or 
reason to-day.—Yours, etc., 

E. Betrort Bax. 

[We fear that in spite of Mr. Bax’s unexceptionable logic, most 

people will continue to feel that the killing of women is a more 
outrageous crime than the killing of non-combatant men. This 
view may be based on nothing more solid than sentiment and 
convention, but the truth is that many, if not most, of the distinc- 
tions which we habitually draw between conduct that is ** humane "’ 
and conduct that is “ uncivilised” in war rest on a completely 
a-logical basis—as, for example, the universally accepted con- 
demnation of the use (except against non-Caucasian enemies) of 
soft-nosed bullets. Soft-nosed bullets are more effective than 
ordinary bullets, and the wounds they inflict are no worse than 
those caused by shell of all kinds ; nevertheless their prohibition 
is something which no one wishes to go back upon.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE MORAL OF THE WELSH COAL 


DISPUTE 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—There is a touch of Podsnap—a new, reformed, rejuve- 
nated, revolutionary Podsnap—in the reply of Mr. Arthur D. 
Lewis to my letter. But my argument is not so easily to be 
swept aside as that. The slow progress of Socialism here and in 
other civilised States I ascribe to the fact that its advocates have 
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persistently preached the class war (which existed ages before 
Socialism was ever thought of) instead of preaching its abolition. 
The remedy for social grievances, or burdens, lies in their dis- 
tribution over the greatest possible number of backs. For the 
burden to be transferred from Class A to class B is no remedy at all. 

Let us suppose that the members of a powerful Trade Union 
strike for an increase of wages and gain their object. An additional 
burden is now hoisted upon the shoulders of their employers. 
Probably those employers are in a position to bear it without much 
hardship ; but they know very well that there is a limit beyond 
which, all other things being equal, they will not be able to bear it. 
And so they make it a matter of principle not to bear it at all, but 
to shift it with the utmost promptitude upon the shoulders of the 
consumer. The increase in wages which the miners gained in 
1912 has been paid for by the public which consumes coal, and 
in a higher proportion by those who can buy that article only in 
small quantities than by more fortunate persons who can afford 
to accumulate large stocks, whether for domestic or trade pur- 
poses. Thus one class has been relieved, in part, of a grievance 
merely to impose a fresh grievance upon another class ; and the 
community is no better off than it was before. 

The truth is that the entire system of merchandise, industry 
and wage-getting is antiquated, obsolete and rotten, and its dis- 
placement by an entirely different system is the prime need of the 
age. There is only one sure way of accomplishing this—by the 
action of the State. The Unions, as far as I can see, are marching 
towards an aristocracy of Labour, which is just as undesirable as 
any other kind of aristocracy. In the future their power will be 
enormously augmented. That is why I anticipate danger from 
them. Their members individually may be admirable people ; 
but as corporations they cannot be accused of overmuch public 
spirit. If they showed any readiness to use their power to purge 
society of destitution my opinion would be altered. I must 
confess I have not yet observed any such tendency on their part, 
but rather an indifference to the greatest of social evils which is 
perfectly natural and easily explained, but for all that cannot be 
excused. Until I receive ample evidence to the contrary, I shall 
continue to affirm that the Unions of Miners, Engineers, Boiler- 
makers, Textile Workers, Railwaymen, and all the rest of them, 
are no more Socialistic institutions (in any sense in which I can 
possibly understand that term) than the House of Lords or the 
London Chamber of Commerce. And when I venture to advocate 
Socialism I object very strongly to being saddled with the advo- 
cacy of various movements of Labour which have no connection, 
or, at best, quite an accidental one, with that particular cause. 
—Yours, etc., 

NEVILLE D’ESTERRE. 


Sept. 13th. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS 
To the Editor of Take New SraTesMAn. 

Sm,—I am much obliged to Mr. Montagu-Nathan for the 
information that Mrs. Newmarch’s note on Bagrinovsky’s 
“* Fantastic Miniatures ” is a translation of a prose sketch by the 
composer, prefixed to the pianoforte edition. It is too much to 
expect that a critic should procure for his private annoyance a 
new work of minor importance which does not particularly 
interest him, unless, indeed, it happened to belong to a branch of 
which he was making a special study—as is the case in this 
instance with Mr. Montagu-Nathan. As for Mr. Nathan’s 
second moral that ‘‘ music ought not to be expected to fulfil the 
function of description,” I hasten to assure him that I do not 
expect it. On his showing it is Mr. Bagrinovsky who expected it 
—somewhat too optimistically it would seem, for I notice that 
the Times critic on August 20th also complains that he “ could 
not quite agree that with the morning all the strange visions of 
night have vanished.” In any case my remarks were (I should 
have thought obviously) not intended as a deliberate criticism of 


Mr. Bagrinovsky’s work.—Yours, etc., 
W. J. TuRNER. 


PROMENADE PROGRAMMES 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Herbert Broadley, suggests omitting 
some of the advertisements now appearing in the programme of 
the Promenade Concerts in order that the audience may have 
adequate Descriptive Notes. 

Among the Unprofessional Sermons of the late Samuel Butler 
occurs the following sapient (I had nearly written soapient) 
maxim: ‘To know whether you are enjoying a piece of music 
or not you must see whether you find yourself looking at the 
advertisements of Pears’ soap at the end of the programme.” 

The lack of discrimination manifested by this particular 


audience has often been the subject of comment ; can it be that, 
owing to the absence of the advertisement prescribed by Butler, 
the Promenader has decided to play for safety and applaud 
everything with equal fervour? If this be the case, it would 
surely be wiser rather to order the choice of advertisements in 
accordance with the instructions left us by the lamented author 
of Erewhon.—Yours, etc., 
M. MontTaGu-NaTHan 
Harpsden Gate, 
Henley-on-Thames. 
September 11th. 


THE SPELLING OF THE KELTIC TONGUES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—A great many Englishmen, though born in England of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, are no authorities on the pronunciation or 
orthography of the English languages (I believe the greatest 
exponent of English dialectal variations was a Frenchman and 
a Bonaparte); and it is one of the pitiful absurdities cherished 
by the very mixed Keltic and Keltiberian peoples of Wales and 
Ireland that their nationality makes them qualified exponents of 
the pronunciation and right orthography of their respective 
languages. Whereas they are nothing of the sort, except by 
careful study and training. 

I am Lowland Scottish by main descent, with some Shropshire 
and Surrey intermixture ; but I have family connections with 
North and South Wales, and I have been several times to Wales 
between 1898 and the present day to study the question of 
K&mri pronunciation from the lips of speakers of the four Welsh 
dialects. Mr. Idris Bell will find my opinions on the spelling of 
standard K&mri set forth in my little book on Phonetic Spelling, 
published by the Cambridge University Press in 1913. I have 
been further helped at times in these researches by Sir David 
Brynmor Jones, whose admirable work on the ‘‘ Welsh people” 
(conjointly with Sir John Rhys) is all too little known. Mr. Bell 
will find if he consults this book a good deal of information on the 
phonetic spelling of Welsh. I have adopted the more important 
of Sir John Rhys’s letters with some borrowing from other types, 
so as to make one universal phonetic alphabet applicable to the 
rendering of all forms of human speech. Such an alphabet has 
long since been in vogue amongst scientific philologists in Britain, 
Germany, France and the United States. It is the hope of many 
among us that we may get it some day applied to the writing and 
printing of English, but in the meantime we had hoped that this 
Keltic renaissance might lead to the rational and accurate trans- 
cription of the surviving Keltic tongues in Ireland, Great Britain 
and France. It is only the “ horrid ” spelling of Gwélg and K&mri 
which frightens off English people from their acquisition. Both 
languages are melodious, both are profoundly interesting. But, 
unhappily, both have lain for centuries in the keeping of morose, 
peevish, reactionary folk inclined to exaggerate enormously their 
supposed racial differences from the English-speaking people of 
the United Kingdom. Such in their inconsistency lament that 
we despise the study and use of the surviving Keltic languages, 
yet endeavour in their opposition to the scientific exposition of 
these ancient languages to scare away many from making ac- 
quaintance with them. 

May I acknowledge here the receipt of a lucid pamphlet on the 
subject (Irish Spelling, by Dr. Osborn Bergin, of the Dublin 
Society for the Simplification of the Spelling of Irish (An Cuman 


um Letirii Shimpli) ) ?—Yours, etc., 
H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Miscellany 
A PLAY 
= P*: VASSILEVITCH, there’s a lady here, asking 


for you,”” Luka announced. “ She’s been waiting a 
good hour. . . .” 

Pavel Vassilevitch had only just finished lunch. 
of the lady he frowned, and said : “‘ Oh, damn her ! 
I’m busy.” 

“* She has been here five times already, Pavel Vassilevitch. 
She says she really must see you. . . . She’s almost crying.” 
“H’m. . . . very well, then, ask her into the study.” 

Without haste Pavel Vassilevitch put on his coat, took a 
pen in one hand and a book in the other, and, trying to look 
as though he were very busy, he went into the study. There 
the visitor was awaiting him—a large, stout lady with a red 
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beefy face and spectacles. She looked very respectable, 
and her dress was more than fashionable (she had on a 
crinolette of four storeys and a high hat with a reddish bird 
in it). On seeing him she turned up her eyes and folded her 
hands in supplication. 

“ You don’t remember me, of course,”’ she began in a high 
masculine tenor, visibly agitated. “1... I’ve had the 
pleasure of meeting you at the Hrutskys. . . . Iam Madame 
Murashkin. .. .” 

PEs ¢ = OB 
can I do for you?” 

“You... you see...1...I1...” the lady went 
on, sitting down and becoming still more agitated. ‘“ You 
don’t remember me. ... Im Madame Murashkin. .. . 
You see I’m a great admirer of your talent and always read 
your articles with great enjoyment. . . . Don’t imagine I’m 
flattering you—God forbid—I’m only giving honour where 
honour is due. . . . I am always reading you . . . always! 
To some extent I am myself not a stranger to literature, that 
is, of course, . . . I will not venture to call myself an 
authoress, but . . . still I have added my little quota. . . . 
I have published at different times three stories for children. 
. . . You have not read them, of course. . . . I have trans- 
lated a good deal, and . . . and my late brother used to 
write for The Cause.” 

“To be sure . . . er—er—er—What can I do for you ? ” 

“You see . . .” (the lady cast down her eyes and turned 
redder) “I know your talents ... your views, Pavel 
Vassilevitch, and I have been longing to learn your opinion, 
or more exactly . . . to ask your advice. I must tell you 
I have perpetrated a play—my first-born, pardon pour 
lexpression—and before sending it to the Censor I should 
like above all things to have your opinion on it.” 

Nervously, with the flutter of a captured bird, the lady 
fumbled in her skirt and drew out a fat manuscript. 

Pavel Vassilevitch liked no articles but his own. When 
threatened with the necessity of reading other people’s, or 
listening to them, he felt as though he were facing the 
cannon’s mouth. Seeing the manuscript he took fright and 
hastened to say : 

“Very good, . . . leave it, . . . I'll read it.” 

“ Pavel Vassilevitch,” the lady said languishingly, clasping 
her hands and raising them in supplication, “ I know you're 
busy. . . . Your every minute is precious, and I know 
you’re inwardly cursing me at this moment, but . . . Be 
kind, allow me to read you my play. . . . Do be so very 
sweet !” 

“TI should be delighted . . .” faltered Pavel Vassilevitch, 
“but, madam, I’m...I’m very busy....I’m, I’m 
obliged to set off this minute.” 

“Pavel Vassilevitch,” moaned the lady, and her eyes 
filled with tears, “ I’m asking a sacrifice! I’m insolent, I’m 
intrusive, but be magnanimous. To-morrow I’m leaving 
Kazan and I should like to know your opinion to-day. Grant 
me half an hour of your attention . . . only one half-hour 
. . » Limplore you!” 

Pavel Vassilevitch was cotton wool at core, and he could 
not refuse. When it seemed to him the lady was about to 
burst into sobs and fall on her knees, he was overcome with 
confusion and muttered helplessly, “‘ Very well; certainly 
. . . I will listen . . . I will give you half an hour.” 

The lady uttered a shriek of joy, took off her hat and, 
settling herself, began to read. At first she read a scene in 
which a footman and a housemaid, tidying up a sumptuous 
drawing-room, talked at length about their mistress, Anna 
Sergyevna, who was building a school and a hospital in the 
village. When the footman had left the room the maid- 
servant pronounced a monologue to the effect that education 
is light and ignorance is darkness ; then Madame Murashkin 


er...h’m.... Sit down! What 





brought the footman back into the drawing-room and sct 
him uttering a long monologue concerning his master, the 
General, who disliked his daughter’s views, intended to 
marry her to a rich kammer junker, and held that the salvation 
of the people lay in unadulterated ignorance. Then, when 
the servants had left the stage, the young lady herself 
appeared and informed the audience that she had not slept 
all night, but had been thinking of Valentine Ivanovitch, who 
was the son of a poor teacher and assisted his sick father 
gratuitously. Valentine had studied all the sciences, but 
had no faith in friendship or in love; he had no object in life, 
and longed for death, and therefore she, the young lady, 
must save him. 

Pavel Vassilevitch listened and thought with yearning 
anguish of his sofa. He scanned the lady viciously, felt her 
masculine tenor thumping on his ear-drums, understood 
nothing, and thought : 

“ The devil sent you . . . as though I wanted to listen to 
your tosh! It’s not my fault you’ve written a play, is it ? 
My God ! what a thick manuscript ! What an infliction ! ” 

Pavel Vassilevitch glanced at the wall where the portrait 
of his wife was hanging and remembered that his wife had 
asked him to buy and bring to their summer cottage five 
yards of tape, a pound of cheese, and some tooth powder. 

“IT hope I’ve not lost the pattern of that tape,” he thought ; 
““where did I put it? I believe it’s in my blue reefer 
jacket. . . . Those wretched flies have covered her portrait 
with spots already. I must tell Olga to wash the glass. . 
She’s reading the twelfth scene, so we must soon be at the end 
of the first act. As though inspiration were possible in this 
heat and with such a mountain of flesh, too! Instead of 
writing plays she’d much better eat cold vinegar hash and 
sleep in a cellar. . 

“You don’t think that monologue’s a little too long?” 
the lady asked suddenly, raising her eyes. 

Pavel Vassilevitch had not heard the monologue, and said 
in a voice as guilty as though not the lady but he had written 
that monologue : 

““ No, no, not at all. It’s very nice. . 

The lady beamed with happiness and continued reading : 


” 


Anna: You are devoured by analysis. Too early you have ceased 
to live in the heart and have put your faith in the intellect. 

VALENTINE : What do you mean by the heart ? That is a concept 
of anatomy. As a conventional term for what are called the feelings 
I do not admit it. 

Anna (confused): And love? Surely that, too, is a product of the 
association of ideas. Tell me frankly, have you ever loved ? 

VALENTINE (bitterly) : Let us not touch on old wounds not yet healed. 
(A pause.) What are you thinking of ? 

Anna: I believe you are unhappy. 

During the sixteenth scene Pavel Vassilevitch yawned, and 
accidentally made with his teeth the sound dogs make when 
they catch a fly. He was dismayed at this unseemly sound, 
and to cover it assumed an expression of rapt attention. 

“Scene seventeen! When will it end?” he thought. 
“Oh, my God! If this torture is prolonged another ten 
minutes I shall shout for the police. It’s insufferable.” 

But at last the lady began reading more loudly and more 
rapidly, and finally raising her voice she read “ Curtain.” 

Pavel Vassilevitch uttered a faint «.gh and was about to 
get up, but the lady promptly turned the page and went on 
reading. 

“Act II.—Scene, a village street. On right, school. On left, 
hospital. Villagers, male and female, sitting on the hospital steps.” 

“* Excuse me,” Pavel Vassilevitch broke in, “*‘ how many 
acts are there ?” 

“ Five,” answered the lady, and at once, as though fearing 
her audience might escape her, she went on rapidly, 

“Valentine is looking out of the schoolhouse window. In the 
background villagers can be seen taking their goods to the inn.” 
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Like a man condemned to be executed and convinced of 
the impossibility of a reprieve, Pavel Vassilevitch gave up 
expecting the end, gave up all hope, and simply tried to 
prevent his eyes from closing and to retain an expression of 
attention on his face. . . . The future, when the lady would 
finish her play and depart, seemed to him so remote that he 
did not even think of it. 

“* Troo—too—too—too——-”” the lady’s voice sounded in 
his ears. ‘ Troo—too—too . . . sh—sh—sh—sh.” 

“TI forgot to take my soda,” he thought. ‘“‘ What am I 
thinking about ? Oh—my soda. . . . In all probability I 
shall have a bilious attack. . . . It’s extraordinary, Smir- 
novsky swills vodka all day long and yet he never has a 
bilious attack. . . . There’s a bird settled on the window 

. @ Sparrow... .” 

Pavel Vassilevitch made an effort to unglue his strained 
and closing eyelids, yawned without opening his mouth and 
stared at Madame Murashkin. She grew misty and swayed 
before his eyes, turned into a triangle and her head pressed 
against the ceiling... . 

VALENTINE: No, let me depart... . 

Anna (in dismay): Why ? 

VALENTINE (aside): She has turned pale! (To her): Do not force 
me to explain. Sooner would I die than you should know the reason. 

ANNA (afler a pause): You cannot go away... . 


The lady began to swell, swelled to an immense size, and 
melted into the dingy atmosphere of the study; only her 
moving mouth was visible ; then she suddenly dwindled to 
the size of a bottle, swayed from side to side, and with the 
table retreated to the further end of the room. .. . 

VALENTINE (holding Anna in his arms) : You have given me new life. 
You have shown me an object to live for! You have renewed me as 


the spring rain renews the awakened earth! But . . . it is too late, 
too late! The ill that gnaws at my heart is beyond cure. .. . 


Pavel Vassilevitch started and with dim and smarting 
eyes stared at the reading lady; for a minute he gazed 
fixedly as though understanding nothing. .. . 

Scene XI.—The same. 
assistants. 

VALENTINE : Take me. 

Anna: Tam his! Take me, too! 
I love him more than life. 

Baron : Anna Sergyevna, you forget you are ruining your father. . . . 


The lady began swelling again. . . . Looking round him 
wildly Pavel Vassilevitch got up, yelled in a deep unnatural 
voice, snatched from the table a heavy paper-weight, and, 
beside himself, brought it down with all his force on the 
authoress’s head... . 


The Baron and the Police Inspector with 


Yes, take me too! I love him, 


“* Give me in charge, I’ve killed her ! ” he said to the maid- 
servant who ran in a minute later. 
The jury acquitted him. 
ANTON TCHEHOV. 
(Translated by Constance Garnett.) 


YPRES CATHEDRAL 


OPE and mirth are gone. Beauty is departed. 
Heaven’s hid in smoke, if there’s Heaven 
still. 
Silent the city, friendless, broken-hearted, 
Crying in quiet as a widow will. 
Oh for the sound here of a good man’s laughter, 
Of one blind beggar singing in the street, 
Where there’s no sound, except a blazing rafter 
Falls, or the patter of a starved dog’s feet. 





I have seen Death, and comrades’ crumbled faces, 
Yea, I have closed dear eyes with half a smile, 
But horror’s in this havoc of old places 
Where driven men once rested from their hurry, 
And girls were happy for a little while 
Forgiving, praying, singing, feeling sorry. 

W. G. S. 


AN ANTICIPATORY EXTRACT 


From a leading article in the “ Daily Mail,” on the 
day after the Allies have entered Berlin. 
T is reported that the Allies have entered the capital of 

I the German Empire. We accept the report with 

caution. The efforts of our Optimists to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people have been too persistent for us to 
receive in blind faith a piece of news like this, which may tend 
to encourage a complacent belief in the ultimate, if not in the 
immediate, success of the Allied arms. Nevertheless there 
is some reason to hope that it is true. For our own corre- 
spondent, Mr. G. Valentine Williams, in the brilliant despatch 
which we published two days since, has already described 
the arrival of our advanced guards at Potsdam, which is well 
on the way to the capital. 

Let us assume that it is true. Let us assume that the 
Allied armies have already marched with colours flying 
down the leafy avenue of Unter den Linden. We as a 
nation have still, we fear (and we intend to say it even at the 
risk of being burnt once more on the Stock Exchange), very 
little upon which to congratulate ourselves. Our effort at 
sea has counted for something, perhaps for a great deal. 
Our strong, silent Navy—the task of which has, inci- 
dentally, been rendered immeasurably less wearisome by the 
Broadsheets provided by our contemporary, the T’imes—has 
kept the surface of the seas clear, and done much to minimise 
the dangers of the submarine menace to our commerce. 
But on land we have done virtually nothing ; indeed, for the 
greater part of the war, the front held by us in Flanders was 
positively shorter than that held, in another theatre, by the 
noble army of gallant little Servia. Our Expeditionary 
Force fought heroically ; but heroism is no substitute for 
numbers and adequate munitions. Had it not been for the 
efforts of patriotic newspapers like the Times and the Evening 
News, Britain’s share in the war would have been even 
smaller. And the most tragic thing about it is that the 
British people were willing to make efforts equal to those of 
any of the peoples engaged. It was not the will that was 
lacking, it was a lead. To the lack of a lead, and to that 
alone, is our failure to be attributed. We do not at present 
wish to discuss the extent of Lord Kitchener’s responsibility; 
all we will say is that the reflection is not complimentary to 
our statesmanship. 

It is therefore with a certain sorrow that we think of that 
parade through the streets of Berlin. Our troops have no 
doubt taken part in it; our Allies, however conscious 
they may be of the lamentable part we have played, are 
nations almost quixotic in their courtesy, and they will not 
have attempted to exclude the British Army from the proces- 
sion. But they cannot respect us. And our soldiers must 
know it, and must have hung their heads with shame—not 
for themselves, but for England—as they tramped into the 
city side by side with the men who have won the war. For 
it is through the mighty tenacity of great White Russia, the 
dogged perseverance of La Belle France, the splendid 
struggles of Belgium, Italy, Japan, Servia, and, last but not 
least, sturdy little Montenegro, that this war has been 
brought near to a successful issue. As far as England is 
concerned the war will have been won bya fluke. J. C. S. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


~OME months ago I wrote about the ferocity of the 
German comic papers at the beginning of the war. 
I have been seeing some more lately ; Simplicissimus 
and Jugend seem to have toned down considerably. 
Jugend, indeed, though it is full of pictures about the war 
(mostly done by soldiers at the Front), appears to think 
first and foremost, as in time of peace, of the effectiveness 
of its cover-designs and the beauty of its colour-printing. 
Its large two-page pictures in colours represent, as often as 
not, scenes totally unconnected with the war: the Valley 
of the Isar at twilight or a shepherd with his flock in the 
Engadine. One of the most admirable recently was of 
two bowed figures behind a piece of dark, rolling ground. 
It was alleged, with a certain grim humour, to depict 
Belgians fleeing from the British bombardment: but the 
name might quite well have been added after the picture 
was drawn. In the war pictures accuracy sometimes seems 
to be sacrificed to picturesqueness : at least if one is to judge 
by the one of a “ Zeppelin over London,” in which the air- 
ship hangs at a height of about 300 feet above the London 
docks on a bright moonlit night. Many of the drawings 
from the Front are quite placid pictures—e.g., of Rheims 
Cathedral (from a distance), hospitals, or German bands 
playing in French market-squares. The covers are in- 
offensive : sometimes pictures of cavalry charges, sometimes 
portraits of heroes, like Mackensen, von Spee, and Wed- 
digen, and sometimes damsels’ heads in the old Jugend 
vein. And the comic cartoons about the war are much 
less obscene than they were twelve months ago. The 
Russians are the most popular butts : there is a nice drawing 
of the Duma meeting in Siberia. The Tsar appears as a 
half-witted child playing with a broken toy steam roller ; 
and the Russian soldiers always look like shaggy and 
bewildered tramps. Little is said about the French; but 
the Italians are subjected to jokes about macaroni and 
spaghetti, and there is a pleasing picture of a horrible panic 
produced in an Italian frontier town by the news that the 
Barbarians have introduced universal education in Belgium. 
England, of course, gets her turn every week. “If you see 
an Englishman, give him one in the eye for me,” writes 
the Bavarian housewife to her man. There is a pleasant 
dialogue between a couple in a Flemish courtyard. “ How 
old are you, Peter?” asks the lady. “ Fifty,” he answers. 
“ Well you may still live, then, to see French’s Great Offen- 
sive.” One of the most amusingly-drawn is a picture of 
the “ Dreadnought Hospital at Malta” with the Agamem- 
non, Inflexible, Queen Elizabeth and any other ships that came 
into the cartoonist’s head lying sick, with very woe-begone 
faces, whilst a distracted John Bull weeps from bed to bed. 
Another shows two repulsive apaches in a Whitechapel pub : 
“ What shall you do, Jimmy, when Universal Service comes ? ” 
“ Oh, I shall cnter the ministry.” 


And a pair of plentifully-bechecked British tourists in Venice 
are shown cautiously asking a brigand of a gondolier whether 
there are any U boats in the Grand Canal. 


* * * 


Most of this is mere genial chaff compared with the 
ghastly efforts of 1914. “ Gott Strafe England” turns up 
in Simplicissimus. There is an advertisement of a book 
with that title (60th thousand), illustrated with a design in 
which the Devil is frying John Bull ina pan. But the idiocy 
of the phrase seems to have struck one artist who draws a 
Hun (“A Fanatic”’) in a restaurant banging the table at 


“ 


the excessive price of his modest dish. “Two marks! 
Gott Strafe England.” For real venomous gusto one must 
go to the “ England-Album” which Kladderadatsch has 
published under the title of 4m Pranger—‘ In the Pillory.” 
It is an anthology of all the most offensive things that that 
journal’s staff have said and drawn about us during the last 
fifteen years. There are hosts of South African war car- 
toons : as John Bull collecting small soldiers in a hat under 
the windows of the Colonies, and John Bull (who usually 
looks, in these papers, like one’s worst dream of an Irish- 
American Tammany Boss) running the gauntlet of the 
Neutral Press—a test the Germans would scarcely suggest, 
at this moment, to be applied to themselves. There is an 
unwitting prescience about a 1909 cartoon representing 
Edward VII. at billiards driving the assembled masses of 
France, Russia, Serbia and Italy against Germany and 
Austria; but there is none in the one which represents 
the awakening Egyptian mummy flinging John Bull off his 
back. Of the cartoons of the war period most are very 
savage ; though Buckingham Palace itself would, one hopes, 
be amused by the drawing of our Royal Family, interned in 
an English concentration camp for Germans. They look 
very much reduced in circumstances. King George, in 
shirt, trousers and braces, is frying a kipper over a methy- 
lated spirit stove, and Queen Mary is hanging various articles 
of attire upon a clothes-line. But neither the mild tempered 
nor the blatant ones break any bones. It may be that one’s 
prepossessions colour one’s impressions : but I can’t say that 
the work of these German cartoonists during the war con- 
veys to me the idea that there is much real conviction 
behind it. One feels that even at their most brutal they are, 
in the back of their minds, conscious that the charges they 
level against greedy England and Machiavellian Sir Edward 
Grey are rather hollow. At the beginning of the war a 
paroxysm of rage at being baulked by England was natural. 
But at this stage it may conceivably be difficult for intel- 
ligent Germans to persuade themselves that our conduct 
has been blackguardly and their own of lamb-like innocence. 


* * * 


This “ poor old country,” as Mr. Lloyd George so com- 
passionately called it the other day, is still a long way 
behind in the arts of. advertisement. I have before me a 
large announcement of a new Canadian “film,” intituled The 
Goddess. This “‘ motion picture” is produced under the 
auspices of the Montreal Daily Star by “ the eminent Vita- 
graph Company.” The chief part is acted by Miss Anita 
Stewart. She, we are told, 
has become so imbued with the spirit of The Goddess that she is 


enveloped in an atmosphere of such divine beauty and inspiration, that 
to gaze on her is to be lifted and completely changed yourself. 


The reader is invited to “follow the girl through her 
classic struggle with the forces of evil, meeting with earthly 
love and directing the world to a renaissance of beauty.” 
At last we are led to a grand climax of lyric exaltation : 


Anita Stewart—Nymph! She is a child of Nature, for she loves the 
open, and, as in The Goddess, her greatest successes have been in pictures 
of the free untrammellied existence such as she played in The Wood 
Violet. Anita Stewart, gloriously and refreshingly beautiful in her 
delicate youth—no film actress to-day can vie with her for true genius ! 
I have seen her hold an audience single handed for an hour and then 
be recalled time and again. Her manner has none of the theatrical. 
She is as simple and unaffected as if she were all alone with you on a 
moonlight night, in a canoe, while you twanged music to her from a 
guitar and sang to her eyes. 


This must be the “ Canadian Boat Song ” of which we have 
heard so much. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Guy and Pauline. By Compron Mackenzie. Secker. 
6s. 
Edwards. By Barry Pain. Werner Laurie. 1s. net. 


Through a Dartmoor Window. By Beatrice Cuase. 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 


If it were at all possible—and, of course, it is not—to imagine 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie writing a novel for a narrowly 
didactic purpose, one might suppose Guy and Pauline was 
intended to teach the dangers of a long engagement between 
two high-strung young people with nothing in the world to 
do but make love to each other. There is no plot. Guy 
settles in a beautiful country house on an inadequate 
income with the intention of writing poems and becoming 
famous: Pauline is one of the daughters of the adjacent 
rector : they fall in love, they doubt and hesitate and quarrel 
and are reconciled and finally part. That is all, and the 
book is a long one. The subsidiary characters are, some 
of them, bare thumb-nail sketches, serving to lighten the 
strain with scanty but genuine humour—some of them 
awkward caricatures, depending for their effect on parrot- 
like repetitions of phrase or manner—some of them strong 
and subtle portraits of flesh and spirit : but all are secondary: 
they are pattern, atmosphere, background or middle dis- 
tance : harmonies advancing and retreating round the com- 
manding melody : they are woven in like the streams and 
flowers and skies amid which the story, in so leisurely a 
manner, moves. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s outstanding merit is the spontaneous, 
the easy, the fecund beauty of his style. He is incredibly, 
almost fantastically, rich in novel or delicate phrase. He 
often seems to convey atmosphere by drenching you with 
words about it, just as the atmosphere itself would drench 
you with its suggestiveness of texture and scent—and 
scarcely ever is there a suspicion of conscious restraint in 
the profusion. You feel it did not at all fatigue him to write— 
which is perhaps why it sometimes a little fatigues you to 
read. For such richness implies and entails occasional 
dullness. You pine for austerity: you pant for economy. 
Still, after any reservation, the gift is a wonderful one ; it 
is balanced by a fault equally outstanding, equally definite, 
and even harder to describe. Why is it that his work tends 
to leave (I can think of no genteeler metaphor) “a nasty 
taste in the mouth ” ?—a lassitude, a depression, a bewil- 
derment ? 

Nothing sbort of a long quotation can show the fullness 
and richness of the writing: I pick this from innumerable 
pictures no less good than itself : 

. . » Monica in a white dress sat straight and stiff with pale gold 
hair that seemed the very colour of the refined, the almost rarefied 
accompaniment upon which her fingers quivered and rippled. Some- 
thing of her own coldness and remoteness and crystalline severity she 
brought to her instrument, as if upon a windless day a fountain played 
forth its pattern. Margaret’s amber dress deepened from the shade of 
Monica’s hair, and Margaret’s eyes glowed deep and solemn as the 
solemn depths of the violoncello over which she hung with a thought 
of motherhood in the way she cherished it. Was it she, wondered Guy, 
who was the ultimate lure of this house, or was it Pauline ? Of her, 
as she swayed to the violin, nothing could be said but that from a 
rose-bloomed radiance issued a sound of music. And how clearly in 
the united effect of the three sisters was written the beauty of their 
lives. Guy could almost see every hour of their girlhood passing in 
orderly pattern, as the divine Hours dance along a Grecian frieze. 
There was neither passion nor sentiment in the music: there was 
neither sorrow nor regret. It was heartless in its limpid beauty ; it 
was remote as a cloud against the sunrise ; cold as water was it, and 
incommunicable as a dream ; yet in solitude when Guy reconjured the 
sound afterward it returned to his memory like fire. 


Up and down through the most minutely-sensitive 
moods of two whole years—seasons, suns, the changes of 





garden, stream and wood, every flutter of wind and stain of 
cloud and evanescence of bloom—this extraordinary de- 
scriptive power conducts us. But it does~ not suffice. 
There is no spiritual or psychological necessity, no vital 
truth. Pauline as she at first appears is really exquisite 
and exquisitely rendered. The pure childishness of her is 
like dew on spring flowers, But in her later morbidities and 
hysterias the “ nasty taste” returns, and with no artistic 
justification. There are other incongruities. 

Partly to plunge himself into a reaction and partly to avoid ana 
even to crush their spiritual divergence Guy always made love pas- 
sionately to Pauline during these days. He was aware that she was 
terribly tried by this, but the knowledge made him more selfishly 
passionate. A sort of brutality had entered into their relation which 
Guy hated, but to which in these circumstances that made him 
feverishly glad to wound her he allowed more liberty every day. 


You have known the man throughout as selfish, idle, 
futile, invertebrate, egoistic to the verge of mania: but you 
learn at this late stage, with surprise, that he is a cad. And 
what is the aesthetic relevance of making Pauline’s father 
an imbecile? Yet, after all, you come back to the fact 
that the book is a remarkable performance. 

Mr. Barry Pain has always seemed to me one of the most 
brilliant of contemporary humorists—to say nothing of his 
powers in the grim and ghastly. His Another English- 
woman’s Love Letters is one of the funniest things in the 
language, and his Eliza series, in spite of the hardness and 
bitterness to be found in much of it, and a frequent descent 
to the obvious and the trivial, has become on its merits a 
sort of classic. Edwards: The Confessions of a Jobbing 
Gardener is not as good as Eliza, but it is full of amusing 
turns of sentiment. “I has a great respect for doctors. 
It’s wonderful how little harm they does, considering the 
opportunities they gets.” “I’m not given to exaggeration, 
and I won’t say that I respected her, but I come a sight 
nearer to it than I liked.” There is a profundity in such 
touches. And the episodes are ingenious enough, fit for 
smiles if not for loud laughter. But the scornful pre- 
occupation with the harder, more selfish and dishonest 
side of human nature renders impossible the quality attained 
by such genial fun-makers as the late “‘ Artemus Ward.” 

Through a Dartmoor Window astonishes me—and perhaps 
astonishment is not a fit mood in which to review any book. 
On the other hand, if it had not astonished me, I should 
not be reviewing it at all. I put it by for a long time, 
content to regard it as belonging to a world in which I could 
not breathe. Each of us, no doubt, has a different sen- 
timentality, and we should be amiable to one another's ; 
doubtless thousands of better people than I like to read 
rambling accounts of a lady called the “‘ Rainbow Maker ” 
and a retired sailor called “Mr. Bluejacket” and a dog 
called the “‘ Tweed Dog,” and to meet humour of this kind : 

“Is he the writer ? ” I asked. 

“No fey,” explained the old man scornfully. ‘* He don’t write 
books. I tell ’ee, he’s a gentleman.” 

It was too much for me. Jokes against myself always are. I broke 
into unseemly laughter during which the poor old dear suddenly 
remembered a rumour he had heard about my book-writing pro- 
pensities. 

If jokes like this, and the pathos that runs parallel to 
them, bring solace (and Miss Chase lets us gather that her 
books do bring solace) to kindly human hearts, why grumble ? 
But there is a point at which complacence becomes terrible. 
This is the passage that seemed to require a review : 

I never can see that a prison is a sad object. A lunatic asylum, yes, 
ora workhouse which shelters much helpless suffering. But a prison 
is surely a bracing sight. It contains only the people who deserve to 
be there. Justice is at times said to miscarry. I have never met 4 
case where it has done so, and nearly every healthy-minded prisoner 
will tell you that he or she earned the sentence. Prison is supposed to 
be degrading. It is not half so degrading as crime. A man has 
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deliberately degraded himself before he reaches prison at all. Besides, 
our prison system in England is not degrading. It is humane and 
reformative before being punitive. 


But I have done the author a wrong. It is not astonish- 
ment the stuff moves in me: it is nausea, No, it is not 
even that : when I re-read, I can feel nothing stronger than 


amusement. GERALD GOULD. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF WAR 
War-Time Verses. By Owen Seaman. Constable. 1s. 
net. 
Ode from Italy in Time of War: Night on Mottarone. By 
Hersert Trencu. Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 
Casus Belli: A Satire, with Other Poems. By CiHaxves 
CamMe.LL. A. L. Humphreys. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sir Owen Seaman is always at his best when he is, in the 
Gladstonian phrase, forcibly agitating some individual’s 
lower limb. When he is entirely serious he is fluent and, of 
course, dexterous; but a little pompous and pedagogic. 
His memorial verses and the more solemn of his apostrophes 
remind one rather, in the formality of their rhetoric, of the 
speeches which front-benchers make in the House when 
some eminent person has deceased. Mr. William Watson 
does the same sort of thing nowadays; and Sir Owen, on 
Britain’s Need, on The Shirker, on The Red Cross, 
and on The War Lord’s Christmas Eve (“ Kaiser, what 
vigil will you keep to-night ?”’), though he goes through his 
paces with dignity, does not display his own peculiar gifts. 
And the worst of the war as a subject for him is that it 
continually forces him, even when he is attempting to be 
light, to lapse into seriousness. The smile constantly fades 
from his face as he comes up against the awfulness of the 
responsibility incurred by those who made the war, the 
horrors of Belgium, and the magnitude of England’s task. 
It is when he is on small, incidental things that he is happiest. 
There is a particularly neat beginning to his neat poem on 
the humours of our soldiers in the trenches : 

Facing the guns, he jokes as well 
As any judge upon the Bench. . . . 


and the touching Wordsworthian lyric on the Crown Prince’s 
interview with an American journalist in which “ Little 
Willie ” appeared as a sort of Quaker, is still better. 
Thank Father's God that I can say 
My constant aim was peace 


is the way of it. We rather wish that the editor of Punch 
would stick to his last and leave the work of exhorting the 
nation to a full realisation of the nobler issues, etc., to the 
politicians, the bishops, and the journalists. 
Mr. Herbert Trench has the grand manner. On his first 

page one encounters this : 

Since the stone-age man sits as our right-hand guest, 

And secular coils of Chthonian energies 

Dark trains of purpose script will never know, 

Involve in wrestlings blind the polities 

And interlock the peoples to their woe ; 

In soul, aim, stature diverse, we are stormed 

By battle yet, and are the sport of fears 

Through the rushing of unstable atmospheres— 


so that we are not surprised when later he takes us on to 
the “tremour of ten thousand stars,” to “one glimpséd 
outlier Couchant of vassal buttresses,” to ‘“ fulgural 
archives” and to “ tongues of white fire, immarcessible.”’ 
We gather, at the cost of a headache, that he believes in 
the right of nationalities, however small, to govern their 
own destinies. But we cannot help regretting that a pacific 
poet, who is obviously susceptible to fine emotion, and about 
whose vision there is sometimes a touch of grandeur, should 





be so far infected by the example of the belligerent com- 
manders as to write his messages to mankind in cipher. 

Mr. Cammell’s book will certainly linger in our memory 
longer than the others. It is dedicated to the memory of 
Shelley ; and “the Verse,” says Mr. Cammell, “ is of the 
kind known as the heroic couplet: my models were Pope 
and Dryden, the acknowledged masters of this form of 
versification.””" The explanatory turn of these last sentences 
is characteristic of their author. His aim, it would appear, 
is to give a sort of metrical White Paper supplementary to 
the iridescent mass of collected despatches which the 
Governments of Europe have rained upon our heads during 
the past year. We lead off with “ Austria to Servia ’ 

Hearken and tremble, Servia : unto thee 

The Eagle of the Dual Monarchy, 

With wings displayed, as poised for present flight, 

Majestic words of warning doth indite. 

Five years and nigh four months have rolled away 

Since, in the month of March on the last day, 

Thou didst by solemn declaration give 

Fair promises fraternal wise to live 

With us .. 
The promise has not been kept; nefarious schemes went 
on in Bosnia; at last the Archduke was assassinated : 

Lo! by confessions and investigations 

Thou, Servia, art accused before the nations ! 
Servia must give “‘ a sealed, attested guarantee ” to abstain 
from hostile intrigue : 

This note we have made known to all the Powers, 

The time-limit is four-and-twenty hours. 
“* Russia to Servia ” is a promise of help ; “ Germany to the 
World ” a warning to—if we may be allowed to use the 
term—keep off the grass. The German Eagle spake : 

And Christendom let loose in War 

Drowned the astonished world in floods of gore. 


Mr. Cammell then proceeds to a sincere but equally naively 
worded commentary in propria persona—e.g. : 

The Christian Nations heathen allies hire, 

Destruction of their foes their sole desire ; 

The Moslem Turk becomes the German's friend, 

Indians and Japanese serve England’s end, 

While barbarous savages their battle-dance 

Perform around the tricolour of France. 


If a catalogue is being made we rather feel that the Mons 
angels are entitled to a mention. 

Parliament having reassembled it is possible that some 
perfervid M.P. may begin clamouring for the suppression of 
this poem as likely to hamper our effort in the war. Amateurs 
of the curious may therefore be advised to procure it at once. 


THE REALITIES OF WAR 


A Journal of Impressions in Belgium. By May Sinciaie. 
Hutchinson & Co. 


France in War Time, 1914-1915. 
PicKHARD. Methuen. 5s. net. 


The Irish Nuns at Ypres. Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. net. 


The greatest revolution that the world has known would 
take place if human beings could be suddenly induced to 
apply the Copernican system to human nature, if each man 
and woman ceased to believe that he or she is the centre of 
the universe. The first result would be that we should all 
be able to write works of genius: at any rate, books of “ im- 
pressions ’’ would convey something more than an impression 
of the author’s ego. The ladies who have written these 
three books still live under the Ptolemaic system. One 
opens their books expecting to learn what war really is, and 


By Maun F. Surron- 
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what Belgium and France are like in war time; one finds 
only a little ego persistently in the centre of the picture, 
an ego which remains perpetually the same whether the scenc 
is London or Boulogne or Ghent, whether shells or tennis- 
balls are falling. 

Of all these authors it may be said there is too much ego 
in their Cosmos: but there is more in the Cosmos of some 
than of others. Miss May Sinclair we must put at the head 
of the list. She went out as a kind of secretary and reporter 
with a Field Ambulance Corps to Belgium on September 25th, 
1914, and she remained with it for eighteen days, most of 
the time in Ghent. Her impressions of Belgium during 
those fateful days are now given to the world in the form 
of a diary in 332 pages. Miss Sinclair never in those eighteen 
days got over the feeling that it was “ incredible ” that she 
really should be with a Field Ambulance Corps in Belgium 
during a real war. Her impressions are largely a record of 
the impression that Miss Sinclair made upon Miss Sinclair 
when she found herself in a Red Cross hospital, among the 
wounded or the refugees, or at breakfast with Mr. L. the 
war correspondent. It is all rather arch, and very subtle 
and well written, because Miss Sinclair is a professional 
novelist and knows how to write. But there are too many 
little “ family jokes ” about the other members of the corps, 
about Mrs. Torrence, whose eyes are beautiful, and Ursula 
Dearmer, who has “ slow-moving eyes with sleepy, drooping 
eyelids,” a “rather drooping nose,” drooping shoulders, and 
even a small head which droops. 

Mrs. Sutton-Pickhard is an American, and, though she 
clearly struggled manfully against herself, she could not help 
** doing ” the war much in the same way in which her fellow- 
countrymen and women “ do’’ Westminster Abbey, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and Abbotsford. She left England, almost 
on the same day as Miss Sinclair, “‘ with the intention of 
seeing what France was like in war time.” She worked for 
some time in a Red Cross Hospital in Paris; she made an 
excursion to the battlefields and to Belgium, and stayed 
subsequently in Boulogne. If Mrs. Sutton-Pickhard had 
written a book “ France in Peace Time, 1912-1913,” it would 
not, we believe, have been essentially different from the 
one which she has now written. She would have visited the 
Louvre instead of the battlefields, and the Eiffel Tower 
might have taken the place of the hospital. But France 
would have still remained essentially a place in which an 
American lady meets distinguished people; the Bishop of 
Khartoum, a gentleman “ who turned out to be the Prince 
Alexander of Teck,” and “a pretty girl who turned out 
to be Lady Rosemary (the Duchess’s daughter).” 

The book of the Irish nuns is of another stamp, and it 
might seem unfair at first sight to say that there is any ego 
at all in the Cosmos of its author. It is a simple, unaffected, 
often interesting narrative of events which took place in the 
very midst of bursting shells, of falling buildings, and flying 
refugees. Yet its interest is hardly ever in the picture that 
it gives of war, but in the curious psychology of its author 
and the other nuns. Here was a little colony of women 
each of whom had utterly merged her ego in religion. They 
were enclosed nuns, which means that they never left the 
enclosure of the convent. Suddenly war and a hail of shells 
drive them out homeless, into muddy roads, among regi- 
ments of men eternally marching and counter-marching, 
among the endless stream of refugees. Yet it was only 
occasionally that they saw what was happening around them ; 
they saw in war precisely what they had seen in peace and 
the convent—the religion in which they had merged them- 
selves. The really important thing to them was always 
that they should not miss a Mass, just as the important 
thing to Mrs. Sutton-Pickhard was that the pretty girl 
turned out to be Lady Rosemary (the Duchess’s daughter). 





THREE ARTS 


Lithography and Lithographers. By Josepn PENNELL and 
E. Ropins PENNELL. The Graphic Arts Series. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Medici Portfolios. I.: French Sculpture of the Thir. 
teenth Century. Lee Warner. 7s. 6d. net. 

Monograph on Leonardo Da Vinci’s ‘“‘ Mona Lisa.” By 
Joun R. Eyre. London, Grevel ; New York, Scribners, 
5s. net. 

It is sixteen years since Mr. and Mrs. Pennell wrote the 
book on which their new volume is partly based. Since 
that time there has been a great revival in lithography both 
in England and abroad. The exhibit at the Leipsig Exhibi- 
tion last year clearly justified lithography’s claim to be at 
present one of the healthiest of the graphic arts. “ At 
present,” we say ; but the phrase is perhaps scarcely exact, 
‘“* Where,” asks Mr. Pennell in a preface written shortly 
after the outbreak of war, “are now the Germans, the 
Belgians, the Austrians, and the French I was working and 
talking over lithography with a few weeks ago? Vanished 
—all for a time, some for ever.” The threads of lithographic 
progress, however, will no doubt be picked up again some 
day with numerous other threads. 

Neither as history nor as technical exposition is this book 
entirely satisfactory. There is an enormous mass of 
information of all kinds in it, but it is poured forth in a rapid, 
enthusiastic, helter-skelter way, and the very copiousness of 
Mr. Penncll’s knowledge of names and dates tends rather to 
obscure the main features of his design. In addition to this 
the style is choppy, and more difficult than it need be owing 
to the author’s seeming idolatrous worship of the comma; 
and the obiter dicta are not always unquestionable. But, 
whatever the defects of the book, its merits are con- 
.spicuous. As a work of reference it will be indispensable to 
all future critics of the art; it is always readable, especially 
those parts of it which deal with the English Revival and 
with Senefelder, the German father of the art. The illus- 
trations are remarkably numerous and good, and include, 
besides a comprehensive selection from the older masters, 
reproductions of works by Charles Shannon, W. Rothenstein, 
J. S. Sargent, William Strang, F. Brangwyn, Spenser Pryse, 
F. Ernest Jackson, Ethel Gabain, and Mr. Pennell himself. 

The bombardment of Rheims Cathedral has destroyed or 
damaged many of the sculptures, the power and beauty of 
which arg illustrated in the Medici Society’s Portfolio—over 
seventy photogravures in a stout case. Mr. Gardner in his 
introduction admits that there is no particular historical 
reason for selecting the thirteenth century for illustration ; 
but there is sound practical reason. The whole of French 
medieval sculpture could not be embraced by a portfolio 
on this scale, and “ divisions must be made somewhere.” 
The glories of the great French cathedrals were produced in 
that century; and they are unique in the history of art. 
They were architectural sculptures proper, carved out of the 
same stone as the buildings. They always formed an in- 
tegral part of the main design of porch or fagade; they 
seem to have grown with the buildings, whereas sculptures 
in later buildings, more finished though they often are, 
usually look as if they had been glued on to something to 
which they do not really belong. The most characteristic 
thing about the individual figures is necessarily their re 
straint; row after row of them is shown here, grave and 
formal, yet often full of life. The figures in the Annunciation 
and the Visitation at Amiens, the Christ in the Judgment 
Porch at Rheims are typical examples; these medieval 
sculptors, working under rigid limitations, often attained 
effects of perfect dignity and grace. Of the more elaborate 
compositions the Rheims Judgment is fine ; but the Bourges 
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Judgment (of which details, astonishing in their vivacity, 
as well as a complete picture, are given here) is the greatest 
of all. The subsequent portfolios of the Medici Series 
cannot be expected, happily, to have as topical a reference 
as this one; but if they are as good the series will deserve 
a great success. 

Mr. Eyre’s monograph on Mona Lisa is an attempt to 
prove that the Isleworth version (now in Boston, taking 
refuge from the war) of the portrait is the “ original ” 
painted for the lady’s husband, and that the Louvre picture 
is Leonardo’s second string. His strongest piece of 
evidence is the fact that Raphael’s drawing from the por- 
trait (also in the Louvre) is enclosed by two columns ; these 
columns appear in the Isleworth example, but not in the 
other. With this as his basis, and fortified by a conviction 
that the Louvre portrait—he even speaks of the “ leer” on 
the face in it !—has a moral taint that does not appear in 
the work of the painter’s earlier period, he makes out as 
strong a case as he can from the very insufficient historical 
records. His bricks are constructed with very few straws. 
We do not know, for example, that two versions were painted 
by Leonardo at all; and it is rather straining the argument 
to take a statement that at a certain date Leonardo’s pupils 
were at work on two unnamed portraits and to say “ Hence 
I maintain that one of the portraits seen was a Mona Lisa, 
since there is not the slightest particle of evidence to the con- 
trary.” Neither is there any evidence that it was not a 
portrait of Lambert Simnel or the Empress Messalina. 
Considering the paucity of materials, however, Mr. Eyre 
puts up a very good show; and if he does not convince us 
as fully as he has convinced himself, and fails also to make 
us share Mr. Konody’s view that the Isleworth face is more 
“ pleasing” than the other, his vigorous knocking together 
of the heads of previous critics gives us a good deal of 
pleasure. 


COSMOPOLITAN FARE 
New Cosmopolis. By James Hunexer. T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net. 

“The world at large,” says Mr. James Huneker in his 
preface, “‘ is compounded of rhythmic surprise and charm.” 
The reading of a few pages in any part of New Cosmopolis, 
so far from supporting the announcement of this happy 
discovery, will suffice to show that for Mr. Huneker the 
world at large is compounded of Pilsener beer, savoury 
dishes, and the names of painters and musicians. The 
names, mark you, not the men or their work; for it is Mr. 
Huneker’s habit, whenever he is at a loss for copy, to spill 
out as many names of old masters and modern second raters 
as he can call to mind. When the catalogue fails, as it does 
how and then, there are the restaurants to fall back upon ; 
and there is always Pilsener. After all, one way of estimat- 
ing and classifying cities is in terms of food and drink. 
Mr. Huneker would assure you that he can count the places 
from East Side New York to Budapest where good Bavarian 
beer is on tap, and he knows “ where is the most pessimistic 
beer served on the Atlantic coast.” The Pilsener in Vienna 
would require a complete chapter, and, we gather, no chapter 
that he or anyone could write would do justice to the 
Pilsener of Prague. As for the home of the most glorious 
of beers, “ once in Pilsen, farewell normal necks and wrists 
and waists *—which suggests a noble vision of rhythmic 
surprise and charm. The difference between Holland and 
Belgium is that in Holland they serve fish after meat. At 
Ghent Mr. Huneker’s one regret, he tells us, was that a 
particular restaurant had disappeared, while at Bruges the 
recent death of a certain old cook is a great loss. And why 
not ? Eating, says Mr. Huneker, in his best manner, is one 
of the seven arts. 


New York is, of course, the New Cosmopolis which Mr. 
Huneker endeayours to present in a staccato register of his 
journeys by subway and ferry, his dashes into music-halls 
and feeding places, public galleries and dreary futurist cafés. 
There is, to be sure, nothing futurist about Mr. Huneker’s 
writing. He refers us to “someone” who said that the 
Englishman takes his pleasures sadly, and quotes “ all hope 
abandon” or exclaims “‘ Ichabod!” at the appropriate point. 
If he wants to tell you that there are a great many dogs in 
Holland, he says their name is legion; and when people 
walk along Broadway they “ hug the Great White Way.” 
The new cosmopolitan journalist has his notion of epigram : 
“The man who wears naughty socks is a man lost to a 
higher purpose”; “ A nation is no better than the music 
that it makes.” He is witty, too: “ Once I attended a 
suffrage meeting, and I still live.” He knows “ the prime 
concept of Socialism—half a day’s work for a whole day’s 
wages,”’ just as he knows the secret of all cookery and of 
“ fighting fat at Marienbad ” (never drink at meals). “ But 
I’m tiring you with this futile talk,” he says, like Mr. Micaw- 
ber in a burst of confidence. No, no, Mr. Huneker; don’t 
say that. We can’t help having a little kindness for a man 
who in Ireland was delighted to hear of Jarge Moore and 
Barney Shaw; but what happened to him in the other 
island, when he tried to identify them respectively as the 
Celtic Casanova and the Irish Ibsen, he does not tell. Nor 
does it matter. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The History and Economics of Transport. By Apam W. KirKavpy, 
Professor of Finance in the University of Birmingham, and 
A. D. Evans, Secretary of the Birmingham Exchange. Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net. 


We have in this volume a convenient collection of the elementary 
facts about railways, canals and shipping, drawn from the most 
obvious sources, along with what may be called preliminary discussions 
of the principal problems, political and economic, that are now begin- 
ning to be explored. The book is frankly a text-book for the use of 
students preparing for examination in “‘ Transport "—a new subject 
which has lately made its appearance. We ought, perhaps, not to 
look for more than is given; but the volume is not up to its title. 
The few scrappy pages about roads, Brindley’s canals, and the quarrels 
over the railway gauge ought not to have been styled a “ history " of 
transport ; nor the superficial analysis of the railway rates controversy, 
the “economics” of transport. We are accustomed to so low a 
standard of scholarship in this country that it would perhaps be unfair 
to complain that the available American, German and French sources 
have not been used; but the authors have not even troubled to in- 
corporate what little other English writers on the subject have already 
contributed. There is accordingly nothing to help the enquiring 
student to dive deeper into the subject ; there is not even a list of 
other works to be consulted. Yet, as practically the only text-book 
covering exactly this ground, the book will have its uses. The best 
that we can wish it is, if all publishing enterprise is not killed, as much 
success as may quickly lead to its own supersession, 


An Introduction to the Study of Government. 
Hour. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Professor Holt’s book is on fairly conventional lines. The author 
is a confirmed individualist, and does not hesitate to step over the 
edge of his subject in order to find room for the expression of his anti- 
Socialist views. So pronounced is his individualism that he describes 
such services as the control of coinage and currency, the post office, 
roads, lighthouses, public education, and commercial regulation in 
general as “ unnecessary or optional functions of government.” The 
principal novelty contained in the book is the admirable series of 
“ statistics and illustrative citations,” a collection of documents which 
bear the same relation to political science as, to take an example, the 
University of Chicago’s book of Materials for the Study of Elementary 
Economics bears to economics. Here the student will be able to learn 
what is a sphere of influence by reading the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty 
of 1891 respecting the African spheres of influence of the contracting 
Powers, or the Anglo-Russian Convention concerning trading areas in 
Persia. The Constitutions are given of France, Germany, and the 
United States, various types of legislation are illustrated, and the 
principles of the whole legislative machine, from the election of the 
representatives upwards, are amply exhibited. 


By Lucius Hupson 
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Faith and Work : Selections from the Gleanings of Past Years. Com- 
piled by Eart Brassey. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 


A slip of paper enclosed in this volume informs us that it has been 
published at the compiler’s own expense, and that he will devote his 
- total proceeds from it to war charities. Many peculiar things are 
being done in the name of charity just now, and the publication of a 
book of snippets, generally from the works of frequently-quoted 
authors, appears at first sight to be merely one of them. But on 
second thoughts, we are not so sure that Earl Brassey has not hit 
upon rather a good scheme. For there exists a curiously large number 
of persons who like to buy books such as these; to give them away 
presumably. Mrs. Humphry Ward on Revelation, Macaulay in praise 
of the Roman Catholic Church, The Times on Atonement—these 
passages alone indicate the usefulness of this volume as a source of 
quotations for religious writers and speakers. The more curious of his 
readers may wish that Lord Brassey had supplied fuller references. 


THE CITY 


T the time of the first rubber boom Dutch companies 
A owning plantations in the Dutch East Indies 
on which rubber was, or might conceivably be, 
cultivated were astute enough to sell their properties 
to English company promoters at very high prices. Not 
many of these have turned out satisfactorily thus far. In 
the long run, plantations are good investments, for their 
products are in ever-increasing demand ; but it is not usually 
good to be in them at the start, or at their rebirth as a new 
company during a boom. A company of this description, 
in which transactions were very active during the boom, is 
the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, Ltd., which was 
formed in April, 1910, and owns estates in Batavia, Western 
Java, of an area of about 525,000 acres, of which, however, 
less than 96,000 acres are under cultivation. The company 
certainly goes in for mixed cultivation, for it produces 
coffee, rubber, cinchona, tea, rice, and sugar, and, in addition, 
is developing a teak forest some 17,500 acres in extent. 
Experiments with tobacco have not proved successful. 
The report and accounts for last year, which are now out, 
show a balance of £44,538 as compared with £64,924 in 1914, 
which is not very much on a capital of just under £1,500,000. 
The dividend is 2} per cent. as against 4 per cent. a year 
ago, whilst £18,656 is carried forward as compared with 
£22,107. It is rather difficult to form an opinion of the 
future of this company. Half of its cultivated area is not 
yet producing revenue, but, on the other hand, it has to 
find capital for the development of these cultures and other 
portions of its vast property which will have to be dealt 
with later on, Last year, moreover, the Governor-General 
of Netherlands India issued a decree under which part 
of the company’s property was to be brought back to the 
State Domain, and a good deal depends on which lands the 
Government expropriates, although, no doubt, some com- 
pensation will be paid. The present price of the shares is 
about 10s., which is about half what it was two years ago, 
and they certainly have speculative possibilities ; but some 
time is likely to pass before very high dividends are paid, 
and, in my opinion, there are better speculative purchases 
in the rubber market, as, for instance, Johore Rubber Lands. 
These were recommended here on July 10th last at 12s. 7}d., 
and, although they have now risen to 14s. 1}d., they are still 
a good purchase. The same remark applies to Bukit 
Sembawang, which were recommended in these notes on 
April 24th last at 2s, 2d., and now stand at 2s. 9d., but are 
still worth buying, for the prospects of this group of com- 
panies are, on the whole, improved by the war. 
* * * 


How even a well-established Plantation Company varies 
in profits is shown by the report now out of the Sega Sugar 
Factory,. Limited. This Company has sugar plantations 
on the Zambesi in Portuguese East Africa and two refineries 


in Lisbon. In July, 1912, it offered for subscription in 
London at par 16,000 7 per cent. Preference Shares of £10 
each, and the prospectus showed that profits for the last 
three years had been £28,100, £20,500, and £90,900 respec- 
tively. The year 1912, however, was one of drought, and 
the profit fell to £7,789 ; 1913 was a little better, the profit 
being £16,241. Last year, however, the Company made a 
profit of no less than £76,870, which was due partly to a 
slightly better crop, but principally to the fact that the 
prices realised for sugar “advanced from the previous 
lowest rates on record to £1 10s. per ton above the average 
figure obtained since the Company started.” The last 
business in the 7 per cent. Preference Shares took place on 
August 27th, when they were dealt in at 9}. At anything 
round about this price they seem to be a reasonably good 
investment. 
* * * 

Financial writers, like military experts, usually avoid 
looking through past prophecies, and, fortunately for them, 
their readers do likewise. On looking up THe New Stares- 
MAN of twelve months ago, however, I find that I wrote : 

Business in the United States has, of course, been severely dis- 
located by the war, but it is easy to see how in the long run it stands 
to benefit enormously, and it should be the first country to recover 
from the blow. Of all the divisions of investment securities, the good 
American bonds and stocks would appear to be the most promising 
purchases at the present time, and among those railroads which 
benefit most from a good wheat crop are the Atchison, Great Northern, 
Baltimore and Ohio, Northern Pacific, and Union Pacific, 
and, remembering how acute was the depression at that time, 
I cannot refrain from showing the changes which have 
occurred in the prices of the common stocks of the railroads 
specifically referred to. 


Price Price 

Sept. 14th, 1914. Sept. 14th, 1915. 
Atchison . 86 ‘ 107} 
Great Northern ; 108 126} 
Baltimore and Ohio ... 64 874 
Northern Pacific 95 1133 
Union Pacific 112 1374 


The result of the conferences the Anglo-French Commission 
is having with American financiers is anxiously awaited. 
A loan of some sort is a foregone conclusion, but estimates 
vary considerably as to the rate of interest and the shape 
the loan will take—whether it will be long-dated or a series 
of short-dated loans. 

* * * 

Although the shadow of the forthcoming Budget is already 
beginning to project itself across markets, the general 
tone is firmer. Americans keep their prices up well, and, 
although the low New York exchange is bad for the country, 
the fact that in one great section of the markets so many 
securities can be sold without loss, and in many cases 
at a profit, is a welcome element of strength. There is a 
fair amount of business in the War Loan, which keeps 
satisfactorily firm. Several bargains are taking place in 
the German and Prussian loans, which, it is believed, are 
being bought for German account via America. Argentine 
and Cuban railway stocks only just maintain their recent 
advances; a correspondent in Cuba writes me that by 
reason of the high prices obtained for sugar the population 
of the Island is very prosperous and that railways should 
do good business for some time to come. This confirms 
the good opinion already expressed several times in these 
notes of United of Havana Ordinary, which seems cheap at 
anything under 80; the present price is 72}. Shipping 
shares are active and are still rising; both oil and rubber 
shares are fairly active and maintain their prices. A few 
industrial shares are active, and the S. Smith and Sons 
(Motor Accessories), Limited, issue, which was offered last 
week, has been a success. Emit Davies. 
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| SECOND IMPRESSION. NOW READY. 





At all Booksellers. Fceap. 4to. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FRANCE| 


Containing Contributions by French and English 
Authors and Artists of the first eminence. 


EDITED BY WINIFRED STEPHENS 


and published under the auspices of an Honorary Committee 
presided over by 


HIS EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR PAUL CAMBON. 











Nature.—'‘ It is of the very quintessence of literature, literature of 
the purest, most delicate, and most highiy-finished type. . . . We have 
the firm conviction that the book will live and be prized as a ’ memorial 
of an episode in the greatest struggle which has ever been fought for 
light and liberty against darkness and oppression.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—*‘ Its price is only five shillings, and positively there 
has rarely, in literature, been as good value for the money. 

Standard.—‘' The volume is full of gems, and anyone who spends 5s. 
in buying it to-day will not only help the sufferers of France, but will 
get far more than five shillings’ worth of literature and art.’ 

Daily Mail.—‘' All who appreciate noble thought should secure a 
copy of ‘The Book of France.’ It contains some of the most 
brilliant work of French writers and artists dealing with aspects of 
the war. . . . The volume is no mere collection of fragments, disjecta 
membra, flung together for charity. Nota line in it but is worth study.’ 

Morning Post.—‘* The distinguished contributors are all at their best 
in their various contributions ; the result is golden, though it can be 
procured for a silver coin. 
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Just Published. A book to read, re-read and study. 5/- net. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of ‘‘Ars Vivendi,’’ etc. 
CONTENTS 


Chap. Chap. 

i. Chaos of Modern Thought, | V. Subjective Aspect. 

ll. Practice of Meditation. Fresh Interpretation of Christianity 
IIL. Balance. VL. Symbolism and Ritual. 
IV. Objective Aspect. VIL. Superman. 
“ Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.""—The 
Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON. 























12th Edition TWOPENCE 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 


should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 
Meetings - 12 o . = 
Prospectuses 15 ii » «@ 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel 
Central 1565. 





FOR SALE. 
FINE PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN by Raeburn, also 
4 of LADY by Gainsborough (guarantee with both). Selling on account of the 


War. Write for particulars to W. R.. c/o Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 
NCYCLOP2ZDIA BRITANNICA, 9th edition, 25 volumes, bound 
full morocco, gilt edges, £8 8s, Cost £40. Perfec: condition.—Hoop, 18 
Wilson Street, Middlesbrough. 


WIFT CYCLE CAR (1914) in good condition. Cash £110. 
Box 284, Tux New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C 


TO LET. 


FFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 
Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Address, Box 780, Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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SIDNEY WEBB 


EREIN will be found analysed, in 

a manner never’ before attempted, 

not only the organisation and policy 
of the existing associations of teachers of all 
grades and kinds, from the Headmasters’ 
Conference down to the newest society of 
teachers of shorthand, but also a consecutive 
history of the controversies which have been 
perplexing the Teaching World for a genera- 
tion back as to the relative spheres of 
Secondary and Elementary Schools, the 
problems of inspection and examination, 
training and certification, the growth of 


SCHOOL. 
(a) The National Union of Teachers. 
(6) Sectional Organisation among Elementary School 
Teachers. 
(i.) The Federation of Class Teachers. 
(ii.) The National Association of Non-Collegiate 
Certificated Teachers. 
{iii.) The Nationa! Association of Head Teachers. 
(iv.) The Association of Head Masters of Central 
Schools. 
(v.) The Association of Assistant Masters of 
Central Schools. 
(vi.) The National Union of Uncertificated 
Teachers. 
(vii.) The National Federation of Women Teachers. 
(viii.) The London Married Women Teachers’ 
Association. 
(ix.) The Women Teachers’ Franchise Union. 
(x.) The London Teachers’ Association. 
(xi.) The National Federation of Catholic Teachers. 
(c) Results of the Professional Organisation of E'emen- 
tary School Teachers. 


Il. THe PrRoressionaL ORGANISATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

(a) The College of Preceptors. 

(6) The Headmasters’ Conference. 

(c) The Association of Headmistresses. 

(d) The Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public 
Secondary Schools. 

(e) The Incorporated Association of Headmasters. 

(f) The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 

(g) The Private Schools Association. 

(4) Minor Organisations of Secondary Teachers. 

(4) The Federal Council of Secondary School Associa- 
tions. 

(j) The Controversy between the Elementary School 
Teacher and the Secondary School Teacher. 





THE NEW STATESMAN Special Supplements 
Part I., September 25th ; Part II., October 2nd 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 
and their PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 2 &s. 


“specialism ” in teaching, the function of 
the “subject association” as distinguished 
from the Professional Organisation, etc. 


The monograph concludes with an examina- 
tion of the movement towards Professional 
Self-government, the story of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, its problems and its 
prospects ; and an analysis of the relative 
functions in the Educational System (with a 
forecast of the future) of the Professional 
Association, the Local Education Authority 
and the Minister for Education. 


Ill. 


CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION : Tue Wortp or TEACHERS, CHAPTER 

CHAPTER (Rk) 
I. THe Compact Wortp oF THE PusBLic ELEMENTARY 


THe 


(a) 
(6) 
(c) 
(a) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(8) 


(7) 


Miscellaneous Societies (The Association of Directors 
and Secretaries of Education Authorities, The 
National Association of Education Officers, The 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland). 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION OF SPECIALIST 
TEACHERS. 

The Kindergarten Teachers and the Froebel Organisa- 
tions. 

The National Society of Art Masters, the Royal 
Drawing Society and the Art Teachers’ Guild. 
The National Association of Manual Training 
Teachers, and the Educational Handwork Associa- 

tion. 

The Association of Teachers in Technical Institu- 
tions and the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions. 

The Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects. 

The three Organisations connected with Training 
Colleges. 

Organisation among Teachers of Commercial Subjects. 

Organisation among Physical Training Teachers. 

Organisation among Teachers of the Physically or 
Mentally Defective. 

Organisation among the Music Teachers. 

The Problems of the Realm of the Specialist Teacher. 
(i.) The Executant versus the Professional 

Teacher. 

(ii.} The Authority for Certification. 

(iii.} The Subject Association versus the Trade 
Union of Teachers. 


IV. Tue Possipititizs oF PROFESSIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


(a) 
(0) 
(e) 
(d) 


The Origin of the Movement. 

Conflicting Purposes. 

The Parliamentary Struggle. 

The Bungle of the First Registration Council. 


(e) The Concordat of the Profession. 


(f) 


(g) 


Constitution and Working of the existing Registration 
Council. 

The Professional Council of the Future and its rela- 
tion to Central and Local Government. 


Copies should be ordered in advance either from the newsagent or direct from the 
Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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